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OEDINARY     GENERAL     MEETING.* 

Colonel  Mackinlay  in  the  Chair. 


The  Minutes  of    the    last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Urquhart  was  elected  a  Member. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Author  : — 

THE  BIBLE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE 
WOULD,  as  atteded  and  expanded  by  ancient  Records  and 
Traditions,  and  by  early  and  long-fasting  national  Names. 
By  Martin  L.  Rouse,  Esq.,  B.L. 

Section  I.    Jafhet  and  Gomer. 

A  PRIZE  was  recently  awarded  by  the  Victoria  Institute 
for  the  best  essay  that  set  forth  tlie  Bearing  oi'  recent 
Oriental  Discovery  upon  Old  Testament  History.  The  subject 
of  the  followhig  pages  embraces  that  field  of  evidence  within 
the  wider  one  of  pagan  records  and  traditions  at  large,  while  it 
has  the  narrower  aim  of  confirming  only  one  section  of  the 
sacred  history  contained  in  the  Bible.  But  it  equally  accords 
with  the  general  objects  of  our  Society  ;  and  it  is  meant  only 
to  be  introductory  to  a  much  more  comprehensive  treatise, 
wdiich,  if  my  life  is  spared,  I  shall  give  to  my  leaders  and  fellow- 
workers  here.  Confiding,  then,  in  your  sympathy,  I  take  the 
first  step  in  tabulating  niy  own  and  other  men's  researches  upon 
an  early  and  most  important  section  of  Bible  History,  to  test 
its  trustworthiness  both  by  the  unwitting  agreement  of  the 
sculptors  and  scribes  of  Egypt  and  Sliinar,  and  by  that  of  the 


*  Monday,  February  19th,  1900. 
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geographers,  historians,  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome — a 
section,  which  until  recent  years,  was  little  handled  by  scholars, 
and  yet,  which  should  luive  a  deep  interest  for  the  thoughtful 
in  every  nation  ;  for  it  is  tlie  section  which  claims  to  prove  that 
all  nations  are  akin  and,  with  the  lielp  of  other  Biblical 
allusions,  to  show  what  are  the  chnnnels  of  tlieir  kinship. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  first  made  the  Tenth  Chapter  of 
Genesis  a  special  study,  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  bore  the  names  there  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Noah's  sons  and,  if  possible,  to  assign 
an  ancestor  among  these  for  every  nation  existing  now. 
Having,  to  start  with,  only  the  clues  given  by  Adam  Clarke  in 
his  Bil)le  commentary  (for  I  had  not  then  thought  even  of 
Josephus),  I  eagerly  scanned  Kiepert's  Ancient  Atlas,  Smith's 
Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,  and  the  English  Cyclopmclia,  until 
I  had  modified  and  greatly  expanded  Clarke's  identifications 
with  a  great  network  of  evidence.  The  result  was  fourfold : 
firstly,  I  found  that  most  of  the  nations  identified  were  already 
of  large  size  long  before  the  Christian  era  (as  we  should  expect 
them  to  have  been,  if  they  became  distinct  in  language  and 
government  as  early  as  that  striking  chapter  tells  us,  namely, 
between  the  third  and  fourth  generation  after  the  Flood)*  ; 
secondly,  that  those  which  were  stated  to  be  descended  from  a 
particular  son  of  Noah  had,  as  a  rule,  a  closer  affinity  in 
language  with  one  another  than  with  those  whose  descent  was 
traced  from  a  different  son ;  thirdly,  that  they  surrounded  the 
plains  of  Shinar  (whence  the  Bible  states  them  to  have  become 
diffused),  but  surrounded  no  other  region  in  a  complete  ring, 
leaving  no  gap,  and  in  two  rings  beyond  this,  which  would  have 
been  complete  but  for  intervening  seas ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
great  majority  of  existing  peoples  were  embraced  in  the 
enumeration,  so  that  further  knowledge  was  likely  to  show  that 
the  rest  were  embraced  also. 

The  reading  since  then  of  what  old  Josephus  said  upon  the 
subjectt  of  Professor  Sayce's  treatises^  and  of  Dr.  Pinches' 
remarks  in  his  latest  work§  besides  a  dip  into  De  Morgan's 
account  of  his  exploration  in  Elam,  have  much  augmented  my 
knowledge,  and   have    made   those   results  more  apparent,  by 


*  Com])are  chap,  x,  25  witli  ver.  5  and  cliap.  xi,  10-16. 
t  In  his  Antifiuiticn,  Bk.  I,  chap.  vi. 

J  III  his  Frrm  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments  and  tlie  Higher  Critics 
and  the  Monuments. 

§  '/'h£  Olff  Testamitit  in  the  Light  of  Uit^torical  Records^  etc. 
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bringing  to  bear  upon  tbeni  more  ancient  records  than  tliose  of 
Greece  and  llonie  from  lands  nearer  to  what  tlie  Bil)le  declares 
and  observation  proves  to  be  the  centre  of  the  great  disi)ersion. 
But  such  results  if  established  confirm  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  table ;  while  a  complete  and  accurate  table  of  descents, 
considering  that  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  second  generation 
at  least  spoke  a  different  language,  could  not  have  been  v:orked 
out  by  original  investigation  as  late  as  even  a  hundred  years 
after  the  dispersion.  It  must,  therefore,  have  either  been 
.  written  doicii  by  a  patriarch  within  a  generation  or  so  after  the 
event  or  else  have  been  told  to  a  later  writer  by  the  G-reat 
Disposer  of  events  Himself. 

What  object  could  He  have  had,  some  might,  however,  ask, 
in  either  preserving  or  revealing  a  perfectly  accurate  pedigree 
of  the  nations  ?  Suiel}'  that  it  might  be  evident  to  all  who 
afterwards  read  His  "  oracles  "  and  sacred  history  that  He  has 
indeed  "  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,"  that  the 
ancestors  of  all  once  had  an  equal  knowledge  of  Him  and 
access  to  Him,  and  that  the  history  of  His  previous  dealings  with 
and  promises  to  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  down  to  the  sons  of 
N'oah  belongs  equally  to  all  men.  Among  those  promises  there 
stands  preeminent  that  of  the  liard-won  victory  of  redemption, 
when  "  the  woman's  seed  "  should  "  bruise  the  serpent's  head."* 

Let  us  then  unroll  this  ancient  pedigree,  examine  this  title 
deed,  which,  if  it  is  indeed  genuine,  enaldes  all  men  to  claim 
descent  from  ancestors  witli  whom  for  themselves  and  their  heirs 
in  all  ages  God  made  His  first  great  covenants  of  grace. 

At  tlie  A'ery  outset  of  the  genealogy,  a  coincidence  meets  us 
in  the  name  of  Xoah's  own  son  Japheth.f  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Bible  gi\  es  Javan  as  the  name  of  the  third  son  of 
Japheth,  and,  after  enumerating  the  sons  of  Javan,  it  says,  "  By 
these  were  the  isles  (or  coastlands)^  of  the  nations  divided." 
Now  this  description  ])ossibly  might  be  intended  to  apply  to  all 
the  nations  descended  from  Japheth,  whose  prime  founders  have 
just  been  individually  mentioned,  but  it  certainly  does  apply  to 
the  nations  or  tribes  that  sprang  from  the  persons  named  in  the 
last  foregoing  verse — the  sons  of  Javan  :  for  the  Grecian  people 
have   from   remote   prehistoric  times   inhabited   not   only   the 


"^  Gen.  iii,  15. 

t  This  name  is  written  as  Japhgtli  in  its  first  two  occurrences  and 
ihrice  besides  (including  Gen.  x,  1) ;  as  Jgphgth  also  five  times  (including 
Gen.  X,  2),  and  as  JSpligt  once  (in  Gen.  ix,  27). 

I  Gen.  X,  5,  E.V.  margin. 

A   2 
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eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  but  the  iiiniiuier- 
able  islands  which  lie  between  tlieni :  while  every  time  tluit 
Greece  is  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  Javan* 

But  this  Bible  statement  of  the  parentage  of  Javan,  or  the 
Greek  nation,  strangely  tallies  with  the  Gi-eeks'  own  account  of 
their  origin.  Ouranos  and  Gaia  (Heaven  and  Earth),  said  they, 
had  six  sons  and  six  daughters ;  and  of  this  family  only  one 
— iapetos  by  name — had  a  human  ]irogenyt :  marrying 
Klymene,t  a  daughter  of  Okeanos  (the  Ocean),  he  had  by 
her  Prometheus  and  three  other  sons ;  Prometheus  begot 
Deukalion  (who  was  the  Grecian  Noah,  saved  with  his  wife 
alone  through  a  world-wide  flood) ;  and  Deukalion  begot 
Hellen,  the  reputed  father  of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks.  Nay 
more — if  we  proceed  a  step  further,  we  find  that  Hellen  himself 
had  a  grandson  named  I5n  ;  and  in  Homer's  poetry  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Greeks  are  commonly  called  'laoz/e?,  or  Jaones§ 
(between  the  a  and  the  short  o  of  which,  as  in  like  cases, 
philologers  read  the  lost  digamma,  making  it  'lafoz^e?,  or 
Javones) ;  while  /Eschylus  in  his  play  of  "  The  Persians  "  twice 
makes  Xerxes'  mother  call  the  European  Greeks  by  this 
name.  1 1 

The  agreement  in  detail  of  the  names  of  Javan's  sons  given 
in  our  chapters  with  those  of  the  Grecian  tribes  scattered" 
around  the  ^gean  Sea  and  the  Levant  I  hope  to  show  in  my 
next  paper ;  but  for  the  present  tliis  much  is  proved  :  the 
Greeks  by  their  traditions,  equally  with  the  Bible  record, 
claimed  Japheth  or  JapetIF  as  their  first  human  ancestor :  they 


*  The  two  clearest  references  under  that  name  to  its  history  being 
found  in  Dan.  xi,  2,  where  Xerxes'  invasion  of  it  is  foretold  and  in 
Dan.  viii,  5-8,  20-22,  where  a  prophecy  is  made  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  a  king  of  Greece,  and  the  subsequent  fourfold  division 
of  his  own  dominions. 

t  As  for  the  other  children  of  Ouranos  and  Gaia,  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
intermarrying  became  the  parents  of  all  the  nymphs  of  river  and  sea  ; 
and  similarly  Hyperion  ana  Tlieia  became  the  parents  of  HeHos,  SelOnO, 
and  Eos  (the  Sun,  Moon  and  Dawn),  Coeus  and  Pha'be  of  the  goddesses 
Leto  and  Asteria,  and  Cronus  and  Rliea  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  otlier 
gods;  Themis  (by  Zeus)  bore  th<^  Hours  aud  the  Fates,  while  Mnemosyne 
(by  Zeus)  gave  birth  to  the  Muses  ;  and,  lastly,  Crius  (by  Eurybia) 
begot  Astraeus,  who  in  turn  begot  the  Winds  and  the  Stars. 

I  Reverting  in  the  body  of  my  text  to  the  Greek  k  in  proper  names  in 
place  of  the  often  misleading  Latin  r,  I  have  kept  the  y  for  its  original 
purpore,  which  was  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Greek  u,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  F>ench  v. 

§  See  Gladstone,  Honm-  (Macmillan),  pp.  102,  103. 

,1  II.  1 78,  663.  II  Cp.  page  3,  note  t. 
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ascribed  to  him  aa  immediate  parents  Heaven  and  Earth,  which 
is  just  what  after  the  lapse  of  ages  would  naturally  be  said  of 
any  one  of  the  three  patriarchs  who  first  after  the  tii)od  began 
to  repeople  the  world ;  and  they  ascribed  to  him  as  consort  a 
daughter  of  the  Ocean,  which  was  more  natural  still,  seeing  that 
in  the  ark  he  had  lived  with  his  wife  on  the  bosoui  of  the 
Ocean  all  the  great  while  that  it  lay  spread  over  the  older 
workl.  That  i^oah,  under  the  name  of  Deucalion,  should  be 
said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Japhet  instead  of  being  his 
father,  Vvill  not  greatly  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  the  vast 
gap  in  time  (about  1500  years)  that  severs  the  Flood  and  the 
Dispersion  from  the  earliest  Oreek  writings  in  which  we  can 
read  such  traditions — those  of  Homer,  which  are  placed  roundly 
in  850  B.C.,  and  those  of  Hesiod,  which  are  fixed  at  about  7o5 
B.C.,  and  when  we  further  perceive  the  legends  to  be  so  jumbled 
that  sometimes  Klymeue  is  called  the  wife  of  Japetos,  some- 
times of  his  nephew  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  sometimes  of  his  son 
Prometheus.  That  the  Grecian  Noah  and  the  Grecian  Japhet, 
on  the  (jther  hand,  come  so  close  together  in  genealogy  points 
to  an  original  agreement  between  the  Greek  narrative  and  the 
Bible. 

Leaving  Japhet  himself,  let  us  now  look  at  his  sons  and 
liamed  grandsons  in  detail. 

The  sacred  text  runs  (in  verses  2  and  3) : — 

"  The  sons  of  Japheth ;  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and  Madai,  and 
Javan,  and  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  and  Tiras.  And  the  sons  of 
Gomel  ;  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphath,  and  Togarmah.""*" 

Herodotus  (who  wrote  his  historo-geography  about  450  B.c:.) 
tells  us  of  a  nation  called  the  Kiinmerioi,  who  had  formerly 
dwelt  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pontos  Euxinos,  or 
Black  Sea,  and  in  the  peninsula  which  we  now  call  the  Crimea, 
but  wlio  had  been  driven  from  their  seats  by  the  Scythians, 
and,  passing  round  the  eastern  end  of  that  sea,  had  overrun 
Western  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia  (674  to  626 
B.u.)t  and  had  actually  taken  his  capital,  Sardis,  near  the 
^gean  Sea,  but  were  at  length  driven  out  jf  Asia  by  his 
grandson  Alyattes  (615  to  559  b.c.).| 


■^  111  the  original  Goingr,  MagOg,  Mad&i,  Javan,  Thiibhal  Meshgkli, 
Thiras,  AslikgnS,z,  RiphSth,  and  Thogarmah.  The  names  always  recur 
with  this  spelling,  except  that  Thiibal  is  sonietinies  written  wiih  l(»ng  u 
or  short  a  and  thrice  with  plain  T,  that  Ashkentlz  is  written  Ashkenaz  in 
Jeremiah  and  Thogarmah  Togarm-ah  twice  in  Ezekiel,  and  that  Riphath  is 
also  read  Diphath  (■7  for  ^)  in  1  Chrou.  i  (but  Jtisephiis  has  Riphath). 

t  Her.  iV,  11,  and  1,  15.  %  Her.  I,  16. 
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With  tlie  latter  part  of  tliis  story  practically  agree  the  annals 
of  Assyria  :  King  Esarliaddon,  as  they  tell,  when  a  people  named 
the  Gimniiraa  had  attacked  his  kingdom,  nnder  tlieir  leader 
Teispes,  rnet  them  on  his  northern  frontier  and  defeated  them 
in  a  great  hattle  (b.c.  677),  and  so  forced  them  to  turn  westward 
into  Asia  Minor.  A  little  later,  Gugu  (whom  Herodotus  called 
Gyges  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Ardys)  sent  an  emhassy 
to  ^ssur-ijaniaph,  EsarJiaddon's  successor,  witli  costly  presents 
and  two  (ximniiric  chiet'tains  whom  the  Lydian  King  had 
captured  with  his  own  hand,  entreating  his  help  against  the 
Gimmiraa,  who  were  tlien  invadhig  his  land.  But  help  was 
delayed,  partly  because  it  was  difficult  to  tind  an  interpreter  of 
the  Lydian  ujngue ;  and  Gugu,  though  he  found  another  ally, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  invaders.  His  successor,  xVrdys, 
by  swearing  fealty  to  Assur-baniapli.  obtained  Ids  help  and 
ultimate  victory  over  them.  (Still  it  may  have  been  reserved 
for  Ardys's  grandson  to  drive  them  out  of  the  region).* 

As  regards  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it 
is  true  so  far  as  this,  that  the  Kinimerioi  did  once  inhabit  the 
southern  part  of  llussia,  between  the  Don  and  the  Tyras,  or 
Dniester,  including  the  peninsula  wliich  hems  in  the  Sea  of 
Azov  :  lor  Herodotus  speaks  of  castles  known  to  tlieir  successors 
as  Kimmerian  that  flecked  tlie  region  in  his  time,  and  of  the 
grave  of  the  royal  tribe  of  the  Kimmerioi,  all  slain  in  civil 
strife,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  by  the  Tyras  ;*t"  and  Strabo 
(71-14  B.C.)  sa3's  that  in  his  day  the  chief  ])ort  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azov,  was  called  the  Kimmerian  Village, 
and  states  that  the  capital  once  stood  upon  tlic  peninsula  guarded 
Ijy  a  rampart  and  a  moat  which  crossed  the  isthmus  ;:|:  and  to 
our  own  time  there  stand  the  mounds  of  Eski  Krim  (Old  Krim) 
marking  the  site  of  this  prehistoric  town.  The  Kimmerian 
straits  and  ferry  no  longer  bear  the  names  by  which  Herodotus 
knew  them  :  but  the  Tartars,  when  they  conquered  the  pem'nsula 
in  123G  A.l).,  culled  it  Krim  ;  and  as  Krini-Taitary  it  was  known 
to  the  Russians  until  they  icoained  its  possession  and,  dro|)])ing 
Tartary,  expanded  Krim  into  Crimea.§ 

But  the  stateineut  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  Kinnnerian 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  although  Strabo  accepts  it,  nuiy  easily 


*  Sayce,  Fresh  Liukt,  p.  37,  and   llujlier  Cntirt,  p.   1:^4-125  ;  Piiiclies 
(//rf  TeM.  uud  Hint.  Recwdn,  ]).  31)0. 
t  Her.  IV,  \-2,  11.  J  Stiabo,  XI,  ii,  0. 

Smithn   /Jf'tt.   of  ClonM.  (jcoij.^   "CiniiiKTii";    Kvff.    i't/rl.,   "C'liinea" 


and  "llu8«ia"  ;  Chambers'  Cyl.^  "Crimea.'' 
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be  confuted  both  on  general  grounds  and  through  other  details 
of  Herodotus'  own  story. 

The  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  is  670  miles  long  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  for  one-fourth  of  its  length  itself  skirts  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  at  the  opposite,  or  south- 
western end,  it  all  but  reaches  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  is  a 
pass  at  tliis  point,  called  the  Kaspiai  Pylai  (or  Caspian  Gates), 
which  Herodotus  distinctly  says  that  the  Kinmierioi  did  not 
cross,  because  the  Scythians  in  pursuing  them  crossed  it,  got 
into  Media,  and  lost  their  prey  ;  and  there  is  just  one  other  pass, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  chain,  which  is  no  less  than  8,000 
feet  high.*  What  the  Scythians  were  pursuing  the  Kimmerioi 
for  it  is  hard  to  make  out,  when  the  latter  had  so  readily  vacated 
their  lands  for  them  ;  but  hard  indeed  it  is  to  conceive  that  this 
nation  fled  eastward  for  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  their 
enemies  (as  the  maps  will  show),  and  flnished  by  making  this 
treuiendous  ascent  with  their  women  and  children  and  household 
goods  while  all  the  time  they  knew  that  there  were  vast 
untenanted  plains  and  forests  to  the  west  of  them,  which 
centuries  later  absorbed  untold  millions  of  men. 

But  again,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  came  upon 
them  from  the  east,  that  the  royal  tribe  alone  was  bold  enough 
to  vote  for  battle,  instead  of  flight,  that  discussion  grew  so  hot 
tliat  it  ended  in  mortal  combat  between  them,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Kimmerioi,  and  that  the  royal  tribe  were  all  slain  and 
buried  in  one  common  grave  near  the  river  Tyras.  Now  this 
river  lay  far  to  the  west  of  the  places  that  in  this  historian's 
time  retained  the  name  Kinnnerian.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
clear  that  these  Kimmericji  fled  from  their  enemies  not  eastward, 
but  westward  ;  so  tliey  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  same 
Ginnniraa,  who  in  their  raiding  march  are  found  ^7'6-^,  far  east- 
ward in  Assyria,  and  then  far  westward  at  Sardis  ;  although 
they  may  have  been  related  to  tlieni  as  New  Englanders  are  to 
Englishmen  now. 

The  question  is  whetlier  there  were  not  Ginnidraa  already 
settled  in  Asia  at  the  same  time  as  the  Kinnnerioi  occupied  that 
southern  tract  of  Kussia. 

Now,  prior  to  Esarhaddon's  defeat  of  this  people,  we  find  a 
prayer  of  his  to  the  Sun-God,  beseeching  him  for  succour, 
because  "  Kastarit,  lord  of  the  city  of  Kar-kassi  and  Marmiti- 
arsu,  lord  of  the  city  of  tlie  Medes,"  had  revolted  against  him, 


Smith's  Diet,  and  Eng.  CycL,  "  CJaucasus." 
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tiii'l  their  soldiers,  toj^etlier  with  those  "of  tlie  (riiiiinirda,  of 
the  Medes,  aiul  of  the  Miniii,  had  ca])tiired  the  city  of  Kisassu."* 
But  Media,  as  all  know,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Assyria  :  and  it 
is  i^enerallv  aureetl,  and  can  be  leadilv  proved  from  cuneiform 
literatm-e,  that  the  Minni  stretched  from  Media  to  the  north  of 
Assyria,  while  Kar-kassi  was  jjrohaldy  a  town  of  tlie  Kassi,  who 
inhabited  the  chain  of  mountains  east  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  : 
but  whether  it  was  tliere.  or,  as  Professor  Sayce  thinks,  in 
Ai-menia,  it  is  manifest  tliat  the  (rimmiraa  had  already  been  in 
the  region  just  north-east  of  Assyria  long  enough  to  make 
friends  with  divers  nations  there  ;  and,  in  tlie  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  even  then  it  was 
their  i)ro])er  home.  And,  bearing  in  mind  that  our  genealogy 
gives  Ashkenaz  as  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer,  when  v/e  find  in 
a  Biblical  ])roi)hecy,  Ashkenaz  as  a  "  kingdom  "  grouped  in  con- 
federacy with  "Ararat  "  (or  Armenia )f  "  and  ^Minni "  and  with  the 
kingdoms  "  of  the  Medes,";]:  we  are  sure  that  the  eldest  branch  of 
Gomer's  descendants,  at  all  events,  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
prophecy  (about  li.c.  600)  a  settled  state  in  that  very  region,  and 
had  not  been  driven  out  of  Asia.  Their  site  is  further  Hxed  for 
us  in  the  first  century  a.d.  by  Josephus,  who  says,  "  Of  the  three 
sons  of  Gomer,  Ashkenaz  founded  tlie  Ashkeniizians,  who  are 
now  called  by  the  Greeks  Ithcginians  :"§  and,  since  there  are  only 
two  places  recorded  in  ancient  geography  whose  inhabitants 
could  have  borne  this  name — Khegium  in  southern  Italy  and 
Rhagae  in  north-western  Media,  and  the  former  was  a  city 
that  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks  tliemselves,  the  latter 
must  be  the  city  intended — a  ])lace  important  enough  to  bestow 
a  well-known  tribal  name,  for  it  was  the  greatest  in  all  Media. 

Again,  the  Armenians  have  always  declared  that  they  aie 
descended  from  Haik,  a  son  of  TJiogarmah  and  grandson  of 
Cromer,!!  while  their  northern  neighbours  the  (Tcorgians,  whose 
language  resembles  theirs,  maintain  thai  they  themselves  are 
descended  from  a  brothei-  of  his  named  Kaithlos  (their  own 
name  for  themselves  being  Ivarthlians),  and  further  that  the 
J^sghians,  wlio  live  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caucasus  and 
whose  (Jrecian  name  was  Legai,  are  sprung  from  a  third 
In-other  called  Legis.^      But  more,  Josephus,  who  in  his  (ireek 


♦  Sayce,  Huj/u'i-  CnticH,  485.  t  The  Atwyrian  "  Urardhu." 

^  Jer.  li,  27,  28. 

§  Ant.  I,  vi,  1,  Diiulorf 'H  Greek  text,  which  T  quote  tliroujrhoiit, 
II  Evg.  Cifrl.  "  Arnieiii.i." 

^'  Bryce,  TrtiimranroMia  mul  Amraty  104  {rjt.  Entf.  ('i/<L  "Caucasus,'  and 
Kiepeils  Atlox  Aiitujuu^). 
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i Station  of  Genesis  x,  3,  instead  of  Tliogarniah  has  Thorgames,* 
says  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  "  Thorgamaians,  who,  as  the 
Greeks  resolved,  were  called  Phrygians  " ;  and,  in  keeping  with 
this,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  Xerxes'  vast  army,  which  was 
composed  of  contingents  from  all  countries  under  his  sway, 
"  The  Armenians,  who  are  Phrygian  colonists,  were  armed  in 
the  Phrygian  fashion.  Both  nations,"  he  continues,  "  were 
under  the  command  of  Artochnies,  who  \\'as  married  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  ])arius";  and  this  common  equipment  and 
command  extended  to  no  other  contingent  in  that  great  array.f 

Thus  the  third  branch  of  Gomer's  family  are  shown  to  have 
formed,  long  before  our  era,  several  of  the  large  and  well- 
established  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  territory  ran  through 
three-fourths  of  the  length  east  and  west  of  modern  Turkey-in- 
Asia.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  "  the  house  of  Togarmah 
of  the  north  (juarters/'J  The  appellation  is  embedded  in  the 
description  of  a  still  future  conflict :  but  whether  it  refers  to 
Togarmah's  tribes  as  they  were  located  then  or  as  they  lie  now, 
it  is  equally  correct ;  for  from  beyond  the  Caucasus  up  to 
Ararat  the  Lesghiansand  Georgians  are  still  spread,  and,  though 
the  name  of  Phrygian  died  out  with  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Armenians  (who  we  may  infer  have  absorbed  their  Phrygian 
kinsfolk)  now  stretch  their  name  and  nation  in  clumps  and 
chains  from  Ararat  to  the  Levant  and  to  the  ^]gean  Sea. 

Of  the  second  branch  we  have  yet  to.  speak,  or  speak  moie 
definitely.  The  statement  of  Josephus  is,  "  Eiphath  founded 
the  Kiphathaioi,  now  called  Paphlagones."  Herodotus,  after 
speaking  of  the  vestiges  of  the  Kinmierioi  on  the  northern 
^^liore  of  the  Euxine,  says,  "  It  cqjjjearx  likeivise  that  the 
Kimmerioi,  when  they  Heel  into  Asia  to  escape  the  Scythians, 
made  a  settlement  in  the  peninsula  where  the  Greek  city  of 
Sinope  was  afterwards  built."§  The  langu^ige  shows  that  this  is 
only  an  inference  drawn  from   his  finding  Kimmerioi  or  else 


*  Ihidem.  The  final  A  in  this  name  and  in  Elisliali  of  ver.  4  he 
omits,  simply  because  there  was  no  proper  way  of  representing  it  in 
Greek  writing.  t  Her.  VI 7,  73. 

X  If  we  adopt  the  revised  rendering  (as  I  onght  rather  in  consistency 
to  have  done)  "  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north,"'  we  have  concord 
again,  though  not  so  obviously  ;  for  the  Armenians  noir  ai-e  spread  in 
abundance  all  over  the  southern  coast-land  of  the  J  Hack  Sea,  which  then 
would  h;ive  been  accounted  "the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north,"  much  as 
Sheba  in  Southein  Arabia  was  counted  "the  uttermost  })arts  of  the 
south  "  in  the  Saviour's  time  (Matt,  xii,  42,  and  Luke  xi,  31). 

riv,i2. 
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tlieir  traces  there,  and  from  his  "putting  more  faitli,"  as  he 
says.*  in  the  story  lie  gives  of  their  expulsion  by  the  Scythians 
and  their  arrival  in  Asia  as  invaders  "than  in  any  other 
account"  of  the  founding  of  the  Scythian  empire.  All  we 
know  is  that  he  found  that  Kinimerioi  had  settled,  and  perhaps 
were  still  established  on  tliat  peninsula  ;  and  that  peninsula  is 
in  Pap]il(Ujonia. 

l)Ut,  turning  our  thouglits  afresh  to  the  northern  shore, 
where  Kimmerioi  had  dwelt  in  numbers  before  they  made  way 
for  Scythians,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Kiphath,  head 
of  our  second  brancli,  finds  a  distant  eclio  in  the  geography  of 
the  Greeks. 

The  Grecian  poels  from  an  early  period,  and  the  geographers 
and  historians  after  them,  speak  of  a  range  of  mountains  called 
Ripaian,  from  whose  caves  and  hollows  the  cutting  blasts  of 
Boreas,  or  the  north-wind,  blew,  and  beyond  which,  according 
to  some  of  the  authors,  dwelt  the  Hypcrborei.  secure  from 
these  rough  gales,  in  calm  serenity ;  and,  while  Lucan  places  in 
the  range  the  source  of  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  it  appears  from 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  to  be  the  straggling 
chain  of  low  hills  whicli  divides  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Euxine  from  those  that  flow  to  the  Baltic.f  Pliny  and  the 
writers  that  succeeded  him  liave,  it  is  true,  spelt  the  name  for 
us  with  initial  Rh  :  but  the  writers  that  went  before  him  all 
wrote  it  with  unaspirated  W^  bringing  it  closes  to  Ki])hatli, 
which  is  tlie  more  striking  in  tliat  initial  r  goes  without 
aspiration  in  only  two  other  names  or  words  in  the  Grecian 
tongue.  That  tlie  Greeks  should  have  shortened  Riphathaian 
into  Ripaian,  is  not  stranger  than  that  they  should  abbreviate 
Skolotoi  (the  true  name  given  by  Herodotus)§  into  Skytliai  (or 
Scythians)  or  tliat  the  Romans  should  know  as  Gauls  a  ])eop]e 
who  among  themselves  were  known  first  as  (jlalatai  and  then  as 
Keltai. 

The  Ripaian  Mountains,  or  Hills,  were  thus  the  natural 
mjrthern  boundary  of  the  south  Russian  Kimmerioi,  yet  were 
too  insigniticent  in  themselves  to  have  obtained  a  descriptive 
geogra])hical  name:  l)ut,  just  as  Mount  Alaunus  is  first  heard 
of  when  the  Alauni,  or  Alans,  have  first  entered  Europe,  and  is 
vaguely  placed  at  divers  points  north  of  tliem  by  different 
writers,||  thus  evidently  taking  its  name  from  the  people  whose 


*  Her.  IV,  11. 

t  Smitli,  Dirt.  CluM.  O'eof/.,  "  Rliipaei  Montes." 

t   /hid  §  IV,  fJ.  II  Smith,  JJirt.  Cla^s.  Geoy.,  "  Alani." 
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houiidaiy  il  was,  so  we  may  infer  was  it  with  the  Ripaiaii 
Mountains — they  were  the  northern  horder  of  the  lliphaian 
Kinnnerioi,  and  took  tlieir  name  i'roin  these,  the  children  of 
Eipliath,  the  second  branch  of  Gomer  s  race. 

But,  while  in  eastern  Europe  the  Kimmeiioi  did  not  extend 
northward  beyond  tliose  liills,  in  the  middle  of  our  continent 
at  least  as  early  as  Homer's  time  we  find  them  settleil  much 
further  to  tlie  north  ;  for  thus  does  the  bard  allude  to  them  in 
his  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses: — 

Now  she  was  Hearing  the  bounds  of  tlie  deep-flowini,'  Ocean, 

And  there  lie  both  the  country  and  city  of  Kinimerian  men, 

Who  are  covered  with  thick  air  and  cloud.     Nor  ever  does 

The  gleaming  sun  look  down  on  them  with  his  ra}s. 

Neither  when  he  mounts  iij>  to  the  starry  t^ky, 

Nor  when  he  tuins  back  from  heaven  and  moves  towards  earth. 

Arriving  there  we  drove  the  ship  ashore,  and  thence  the  tree-fruits 

Took.     And  we  our  very  selves  again  did  go  against  the  stream  of 

Ocean, 
Until  we  reached  the  land  whereto  Circe  had  directed  us. 

Odi/sse^  I,  22. 

It  is  evident  that  under  this  description  Homer  could  not  have 
meant  to  refer  to  the  Kimmerians  of  Soutlierii  Russia  ;  for  the 
Grecian  navigators  who  brought  him  news  of  these  would  at  the 
outset  have  told  him  that  they  lived  along  tlic^  northern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  it  would  have  I'Cen  unreason,  transcending 
the  most  poetic  fancy,  to  assume  that  they  also  lived  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  distant  Ocean.  The  idea  of  this 
expanse  of  water  completely  encircling  the  habitable  world 
beyond  doubt  arose  from  the  cond)ined  reports  of  Greek 
seamen  sailing  under  adventurous  Phtenician  captains  to  and 
a,long  the  Baltic  Sea  aud  of  those  gatherers  of  amber  who  at  an 
early  period  brought  their  precious  ware  from  the  Baltic  down 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  telling  how  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
continued  north-eastward  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  that  again 
eastward  and  northward  by  the  Baltic."  and  further  east  (as 
rumour  perchance  added)  by  the  Gulf  of  Fndand.  It  was  from 
such  informants  that  Homer  must  have  heard  the  tale  which 
he  elsewhere  tells,  of  a  land  where  a  man  who  could  dispense 
with  Sleep  might  earn  double  wages,  as  there  was  hardly  any 
night.  As  Gladstone  rightly  infers,  in  his  chapter  on  the  great 
poet's  geography,  one  ol"  the  travellers  lie  talked  with  must 
have  visited  the  far  north  in  summer-time  and  the  other  in 
winter ;  and  hence  he  places  the  land  of  twofold  sunshine 
beside  Ocean  in  the  west  and   the  Kinimerian   land  of  gloom, 
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besi<lc  Ocean  in  die  east*  (Tor  Ulysses  half  circled  the  earth 
up(jn  Ocean's  tide  ere  his  bark  returned  to  civilised  shores  and 
well-kn(jvvn  harboui-s).  Xow,  jutting  out  into  what  both  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  describes  as  tlie  northern  reach  of  Ocean  is  the 
peninsida  of  Denmark,  which  Pos  dunius,  vvlio  wrote  about 
ninety  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  IStrabo,  who  wrote 
ten  years  after  it,  and  other  geographers  of  those  times 
knew  as  the  Cinibric  Chersonesus,  inhabited  in  their  time 
by  the  nation  of  the  Cinibri,  whose  name  is  uttered  by  scliolars 
generally  as  Klmhri'\  Of  these  people  anil  their  country  Tacitus 
thus  writes  'X  *'  The  Cinibri  nearest  to  the  Ocean  (ccupy  the 
same  bulge§  in  Germany,  nijw  a  little  state  but  very  great  in 
renown  ;  and  the  traces  of  their  ancient  reputation  remain  widely 
spread — camps  on  both  shores,!!  and  enclosures  by  the  extent  of 
which  you  may  measure  the  mass  and  the  troops  of  the  nation 
and  thi!  belief  to  l)e  placetl  in  the  existence  of  so  great  an 
army.''  These  Kimbri,  then,  1  believe  to  be  the  Kimmerioi  of 
whom  Homer  wrote ;  and  1  may  add  that  the  belief  that  they 
were  one  people  with  the  Kinnnerioi  of  Southern  llussia  was 
held  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo,  and  is  common  among  historians 
in  our  own  day. IT 

In  speaking  as  he  does  of  the  decline  of  the  Kimbri  in  power 
and  population,  Tacitus  of  course  had  in  mind  the  mighty 
invasion  of  the  more  genial  and  fruitful  regions  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  in  the  years  113  to  101  J3.c.,  when,  in  league 
witli  the  Teutones,  another  northern  people,  but  marching  by  a 
dilferent  route,  the  Kimbi'i  passed  nito  Noricum  (or  Austria 
Projjer)  and  lUyricum,  back  into  Switzerland,  where  they  were 
joined  by  two  Keliic  tribes  (the  Tigurini  and  xVnil)iones),  through 
(:raul  into  Spain  (wliere  they  remained  tiiree  years),  and  back 
into  Italy.     The  wliole  host  is  said  by  Poman  writers   to  have 


♦  Gladstone,  Ilomt'r,  p.  60. 

t  PoHidonius  and  Strabo,  \'1I,  ii,  1,  p.  292,  and  pie«iimably  all  other 
Greek  i-eogiapliei-s  write  the  name  Kifi^poi  :  and  by  philologists  and 
reformers  of  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  r  and  /y  are  always 
uttered  hard  (as  k  and  as  ry  in  </un\  though  it  ia  arguable  whether  before 
e  and  i  they  were  not  Hometimes  uttered  as  in  Italian  they  are,  like  // 
twice  in  yinfjer  and  c  twice  in  rkcrom. 

\  (Jenruinia^  xxxvii. 

^  The  word  is  mtv^,  but  refers  to  the  iiigem  ^/iexus  in  SepteiUrionem 
along  \*hich  the  Frisians  and  (/hanci  were  spread  (c  xxxv). 

II  ntratjue  rijjil^  which  ]>rohal»ly  means  «»n  hotli  hanks  (of  llic  Elhc 
at  itH  estuary),  although  m*  river  has  been  hinted  at. 

IT  See  Smith,  Dirt.  CluM.  (Jeoy.,  wliere  it  is  simply  dismissed  as  fanciful. 
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contained  '^>00,000  figliting  men:  while  tliev  liad  with  them  a 
mncli  larger  numher  of  women  and  children.  The  latter  fact 
shows  that  they  intende<l  to  settle  in  the  sonth  :  hnt  meanwhile 
they  nnscrnpnlonsly  plnndered  the  trihes  whom  they  passed 
through.  Four  consular  armies,  besides  lesser  forces,  were 
utterly  defeated  by  the  l)arbarians,  usually  by  the  Kimbri  in 
particular;  but  Kimbri  and  Tentones  were  alike  out-generalled 
by  the  famous  Caius  Marius,  and  were  utterly  annihilated,  the 
women  putting  an  end  to  their  lives  wlien  they  saw  their 
husbands  slain.* 

The  record  of  Cimbric  settlement  in  Denmark  or  its  near 
neighbourhood  would  seem  to  have  been  retained  up  to  the 
present  hour  Ity  a  seaport  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sweden 
whic'i  from  remote  times  lias  borne  the  name  of  Oimbrishamn, 
or  the  Cimbri's  Haven ;  and  in  the  little  lishing  village  of 
Kivik,  close  by,  there  still  stands  an  ancient  niomiment  "which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  Keltic,  but  which  is  considered  by 
Professor  S.  Mllson  to  represent  ceremonies  of  Phoenician  Baal- 
Worship/'t  That  the  Kimbri  were  of  Keltic  race  we  shall 
presently  prove,  and  that  the  Kelts,  as  distinct  from  the  Teutons, 
had  a  worship  allied  to  the  Phoenician  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  l)e  believed  ;  but,  if  the  monument  l)e  truly  Phoenician, 
not  Keltic,  it  tends  to  show  how  early  those  regions  were  visited 
by  ships  from  the  Kast,  and  how  Homer  may  have  got  his 
information  about  the  northern  Kimmerioi,  or  Kimbroi. 

Moving  again  to  the  west,  we  come  in  this  land  of  ours  to  a 
people  who  from  time  immemorial  have  called  themselves 
Cymri  or  G-ymri  (pronounced  Kiimri  and  Gumri)  and  whom 
Engli^^^hmen  proper  know  as  Welsh,  simply  because  to  their 
early  forefathers,  as  to  the  Germans  now,  Wrhh  meant  foreufn. 
The  double  form  of  the  native  name  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Welsh  tongue  the  final  letter  of  one  word  often 
determines  whether  the  initial  sound  of  the  next  shall  be  k  or 
hard  g  (the  same  rule  prevailing  as  to  d  and  t) ;  but,  if  the 
Welsh  too  belong  to  Gomer's  family,  we  can  the  more  readily 
understand  how  portions  of  this  should  in  one  country  have 
been  known  as  Kimmerioi  and  in  another  as  Gimmiraa.  And 
as  for  the  h  in  Cimbri,  or  Kimbri,  that  is  only  like  the  euphonic 
h  that  the  French  and  we  English  have  inserted  in  mimher 
(once  the  Latin  7mmerus)  and  that  we  have  slipped  into  our  own 


*  Smith,  Shorter  Hist.  Rome,  et  passim. 

t  Murray's    fTandhook    of    Denmark,    Sweden    and    Norwa.y    (1871), 
Christiaustad." 
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words  nimul  and  ^hDiiO'inti,  tiiriiiug  them  into  ninihlc  cind  slumher, 
moreover,  onr  own  island  presents  us,  at  the  same  time,  witli  an 
analogy  to  this  change  and  a  further  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence;  for  that  part  ol"  England  which  lies  north  of  the 
Mersey  Kiver  and  has  tlie  Pennine  Mountains  for  its  eastern 
wall,  and  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  failed  to  conquer  for  about 
four  hundred  years,  was  known  to  them  as  Cumerland,  or 
Cumbreland,  and  as  Cumberland  a  large  section  of  it  is  known 
to  ourselves  to-day.  One  with  the  Welsh  too,  during  that 
conquest,  as  both  language  and  history  show,  w  ere  the  men  of 
Cornwall  and  of  lirittany  ;*  so  that  the  name  Kumri  also 
applies  to  them. 

And  further,  as  is  generally  known,  tlie  literature  ancient  and 
modern  of  tlie  native  Irish  and  of  tlie  Higliland  Scots  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  Gaulish  tongue  that  hiixe  descended  to  us  prove 
that  Erse,  Gaelic,  and  Gaulish  were  nearly  related  to  Welsh,  so 
that  the  whole  of  France  and  of  the  Britisli  Isles  was  once  in- 
hal)ited  by  a  homogeneous  ])eople  speaking  a  language  akin  to 
modern  Kumric,  a  language  wliicli  we  call  Keltic.  TJiat  the 
Welsli  sliould  (litter  in  appearance  and  somewliat  in  language 
from  the  Erse  and  the  Gaels  is  accounted  for  by  a  presumed 
early  cohmization  of  south-west  Jiritain  from  Spain,  an  idea  first 
mooted  l»y  Tacitus,  wlio  says :  "  The  dark  faces  of  tlie  Siluresand 
tlieir  usually  curly  locks,  (M)U])led  witli  the  fact  that  Spain  lies 
over  against  them,  create  a  l)elief  that  ancient  Iberians  crossed 
over  and  took  possesion  of  tliis  region  as  a  settlement."!  But  in 
spite  of  foreign  admixtures,  wlien  Sir  Eichard  Garnett  examined 
a  list  of  Erse  monosyllables  given  in  an  Irish  grammar  he  found 
that  out  of  270  no  fewer  tlian  140  had  tlie  same  sense  and  origin 
as  words  of  like  form  in  the  Welsh  t(nigue,  while  40  more  were 
clearly  related  to  AVelsli  words. J 

A  year  ago,  for  a  second  time,  there  was  lield  a  representative 
gathering  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Keltic  race  that  still  have 
a  distinct  existence.  The  gathering-point  this  time  was  Holy- 
head, in  the  island  of  Anglesey  ;  and,  after  a  cordial  interchange 
of  speeches  and  the  singing  of  a  united  antliem,  whose  verses 
were  in  Kumric,  but  its  chorus  in  all  their  languages,  the 
representatives  set  uj)  a  pillar  of  six   large  stones  in  honour  of 


*  Wh()  are  deHceiided  in  p.ii  t  from  the  British  followers  of  Maximus, 
who  crossed  over  to  Gaul  in  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  his  claim  to  the 
empire,  and  in  part  from  fni^itives  from  tli*'  war  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
— Knight's  Ilist.  Eua.  I,  54,  r>5.  t  Ayricola^  XI. 

I  Chambers's  Cycl..,  "  Welsh  Language." 
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their  six  "nations" — Erse,  Gaelic,  Welsli  (or  Kunirie),  Manx, 
Cornish,  and  Breton. 

But,  turning  back  into  the  lieart  of  Euro[)e,  we  sliall  have 
further  reason  to  conchule  tliat  the  Kimbroi  belonged  to  the 
same  Keltic  race  as  the  Kuniri.  Caesar  and  Tacitus  both  tell 
us  that  the  Helvetii  (the  ancestors  of  the  French-Swiss)  were  a 
Gallic  tribe  ;*  and  whereas  the  Kinil)ri  marched  apart  from 
their  German  allies,  the  Teutones,  in  that  mighty  trek  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  they  induced  two  tribes  of  the  Helvetii  to 
march  in  their  own  company.  Why  was  this,  unless,  unlike 
the  Teutones,  tliese  coukl  understand  tlie  same  words  of 
command  as  themselves — unless,  in  sliort,  they  themselves  were 
Kelts  like  these  Helvetians  ? 

And.  again,  we  shall  find,  partly  from  liistory  and  tradition 
and  partly  from  stronger  evidence,  that  the  Keltic  race,  to 
which  both  Kuniri  and  Kimbri  belonged,  preceded  all  other 
races  as  colonists  of  Central  Europe  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Ehine. 

It  would  b6  natural  to  iiifei-,  after  reading  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Germans  into  Gaul  wliich  prevailed  in  Cicsar's 
time,f  that  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  and  their  settlement  there  over  the  whole 
great  basin  of  tlie  Eiver  Vol  was  due  to  a  previous  letreat  of 
the  rearguard  of  the  Keltic  race  before  German  invaders  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  a  tradition  expressed  in  Strabo  (a.d.  14) 
that  the  Boii,  who  were  among  those  settlers  of  northern  Italy, 
had  previously  dwelt  in  the  Hercynian  Forest  (a  sylvan  region 
which  in  those  days  covered  the  centre  and  west  of  Germany 
and  the  northern  half  of  Austria),  while  Tacitus  is  both 
positive  and  explicit,  stating  that  they  were  driven  from  that 
forest  home  by  the  Marcomaimi,  but  had  bequeathed  their 
name  to  it,  for  it  was  still  called  Boiemia  (Bohemia ).§  And, 
in  like  manner,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  Helvetii  had  dwelt 
between  the  Khine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Hercynian  Forest  until 
they  were  driven  southwards   by   the    Germans.|| 

Again,  a  century  before  the  Christian  era  and  perhaps  right 
up  to  it,  there  were  Keltic  tribes  on  tlie  Ister,  or  Danube  ;  for 
Strabo   says  that,  before  entering  Helvetia,  the  Kimbroi    had 


■*  Caes.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  I,  1  and  Tacitus,  Germ.,  xxviii. 
t  Caes.,  Be  Bell.  Gall.,  I,  31,  32. 

I  Forming  Cisalpine  Gaul  (see  Smith's  Smaller  Hist,  of  Rome,  pp.  45, 
47,  113,  114). 

§  Strabo,  VII,  ii,  2  (p.  292),  Tacitus,  Germ.,  xlii  and  xxviii, 

II  Ibid. 
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descended  t(i  the  l^aiiuho  and  to  the  Scordistian  Kelts,  and 
then  had  fallen  u])on  the  Teuiistai  and  Tauriskai,  Keltic  tribes 
also  ;  and,  while  the  abode  of  the  Tauriskai  has  been  fixed  by 
.geographers  as  in  Noricinn,  the  Scordisci  have  been  located  in 
in  Pannonia  (or  Hungary). 

And  what  of  our  stronger  evidence  ?  The  names  of  rivers 
and  large  streams  in  the  Old  World  must  clearly  be  all  ancient 
and  mostly  primeval.  Long  before  a  conquering  tribe  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  a  change  of  name  for  a  river  in  their 
newly-won  territory,  even  if  they  cared  to  change  it,  they 
would  liave  used  it  so  often  in  transactions  both  warlike  and 
peaceful  with  the  conquered  tribe,  that  they  would  insensi])ly 
have  ado])ted  it,  although  in  some  cases,  regarding  what 
was  really  a  descriptive  name  as  a  i)roper  name,  they 
would  have  added  a  word  for  river,  brook,  or  water  thereto, 
which  in  due  time  in  the  mouths  of  after-generations  would 
coalesce  with  the  first  into  a  singles  name  once  more.  Thus,  if 
we  find  the  river-nauics  of  (.entral  and  Kasterii  Kuro]X'  some- 
times to  be  identical  in  form  with  common  river-names  of 
countries  certainly  Keltic,  and  if  wg  further  find  them  nearly 
always  to  l)e  made  up  of  aj^posite  Keltic  words  (modifled  indeed 
in  many  cases  througli  the  careless  repetition  of  many 
generations,  1>ut  still  perceived  by  comparison  with  nne  another 
to  have  had  that  origin),  we  liihall  l)e  sure  that  the  Kelts  once 
dwelt  over  the  whole  vast  area,  and  tir<it  they  were  its  first 
reclaimers  and  cultivators.  Xow  this  is  just  what  we  do  find  : 
or  rather — to  make  our  case  stronger  still — we  mostly  find  the 
ancient  river-names  of  that  great  region  to  have  their  origin 
and  significance  in  that  form  of  Keltic  speech  which  is  still 
known  as  Kumric.  Selecting  from  the  admirable  compilation 
and  argument  of  Isaac  Taylor  some  of  his  most  salient 
evidences,  I  now  proceed  to  proye  this  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  illustrations,  leaving  the  reader,  if  perchance  he  l)e  still 
dissatisfied,  to  peruse  the  vast  number  of  talnilated  names  by 
which  Taylor  establishes  his  case.* 

And,  first,  let  us  examine  the  land  of  the  Kumri  and  of  its 
next  neighbours,  along  witli  the  ancient  home  of  the  Kimmerioi 
in  Southern  Russia.  In  Welsh,  or  Kumric,  rhc,  and  in  Gaelic 
?*ea  means  swift ;  and  accordingly  in  England  there  is  a  stream 


*  Isaac  Taylor,  Wordu  and  Places,  chap,  ix,  his  aim  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  that  of  the  present  wiiter  ;  lie  says  nothing  of  (lonier,  the 
Kimmerioi,  or  the  Kinibri,  but  siniplv  proves  that  the  Kelts  were  tlie  first 
race  to  pass  through  middle  Enro|)c  horn  east  to  west  and  to  colonise  it. 
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called  Ehee  in  Cambridgeshire  and  another  called  Ehea  in 
Staffordshire ;  in  both  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England  there  is  a 
stream  called  Kye,  and  in  England,  besides,  one  called  Eey  and 
two  called  Ray.  With  this  nomenclature  compare  the  name  by 
which  the  Volga  was  known  to  classic  writers — the  Eha — and 
it  is  seen  to  be  Kumric. 

Again,  according  to  Armstrong,  says  Taylor,  don  is  a  Breton 
(and  therefore  Kumric)  word  for  ivater,  and  formerly  existed  in 
Gaelic,  while  tain  is  a  Gadhelic  (that  is,  northern  Keltic)  name 
for  the  same  element*  :  and  so  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Ireland,  there  is  a  Eiver  Don,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  stream 
called  the  Bandon,  in  England  and  in  Scotland  a  Dun  and 
a  Dean,  and  in  England,  besides,  a  Dane ;  while  there  are  also 
in  England  a  Teane,  a  Teign,  and  a  Teyn.  With  this  compare 
the  names  of  the  otlier  three  chief  rivers  of  Southern  Eussia 
l3oth  in  their  modern  and  in  their  classic  form — the  Don  (or 
Tanais),  the  Dnieper  (or  Banapris),  and  the  Dniester  (or 
Danastris),  as  also  the  Donetz,  the  name  of  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Don. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  known  Keltic  lands  along  with 
middle  Europe. 

Whereas  we  have  the  Boden  in  England,  and  the  Ehodanus 
(mod.  Ehone)  in  Switzerland  and  France,  we  have  the  Ehadanau 
in  Germany. 

In  Kumric  dwr  (pron.  dooer)  means  loaier ;  so  we  have  the 
Adour  in  England  and  France,  the  Douro  in  north-western 
Spain,  where  we  know  the  Kelts  were  settled,  and  the  Durdan 
in  Normandy  :  and  we  have  the  Oder  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

Bliin  is  a  Kumric  word  connected  with  the  aforesaid  rhe,  and 
means  that  which  runs;  and  so  we  have  the  Eeinach  in 
Switzerland,  the  Ehine  in  that  country  and  Germany,  and  the 
Ehin  in  Germany  alone. 

Then  avon  in  Kuunic  means  river ;  and  so  we  have  six  Avons 
in  Scotland,  two  in  A¥ales  and  Monmouthshire  together,  and  six 
in  the  rest  of  England,  four  Avons  in  France  in  the  river- 
systems  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  two  Avens  and  an  Aff  in  Brit- 
tany, and  an  Avaenoge  in  Switzerland! :  and  similarly  we  have 
tlie  Doncm  (or  Danube)  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Bhanadau 


*  Isaac  Taylor,  Ihid.^  p.   138,  note,  Gadhelic  means  belonging  to  the 
northern  group  of  Keltic  tongues — Erse,  Gaelic,  and  Manx. 

t  Observed  and  added  by  the  writer  :  it  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
between  Lausanne  and  Morges. 
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in  Germany,  the  Mohjan  in  lloliemia,  tlie  Drave  {-^^Dm-ave)  and 
the  Save  (  =  Is-rtr^)  in  Soutliern  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Wys<i  in  Kumric  means  a  current,  and  imga  in  Erse  and 
Gaelic  water ;  and  so  we  liave  tlie  river  Wissey  in  Norfolk 
along  with  such  hybrid  and  suggestive  names  in  the  Fen  country 
as  Wishfurd,  Wisley,  Wistow  and  Wisbeach ;  while  we  have 
also  Islas  in  Scotland,  an  Isle  in  Somerset,  an  Isle  and  an  Isac 
in  Brittany  and  an  Isere  in  France  proper;  and  similarly  we 
have  the  I  sella  (the  modern  Yssel)  in  Holland,  German  streams 
called  Isen,  Isar,  and  Eisach,  and  Ister  (  =  /s-ter  or  tur)  the 
classic  name  for  the  Danube,  perliaps  given  to  it  at  a  different 
point  in  its  course  better  known  to  the  Eomans.  Again,  we  have 
-is  as  an  ending  to  river-names  in  known  Keltic  lands  such  as 
the  Ligeris  (now  the  Loire)  and  the  Atesis  (now  the  Adige)  ;  and 
similarly  we  find  the  ScakU's,  or  Scheldt,  and  the  Vahak's,  or 
Waal,  in  Holland,  the  Albis,*  or  Elbe  in  Germany,  and  the 
Tanais,  or  Don,  in  Southern  Eussia. 

Lastly,  cam  means  crooked  in  Kumric;  and  we  have  two 
river  Cams,  a  Camil,  a  Camlad,  and  a  Cambeck  in  England  and 
a  Camlin  and  a  Camon  in  Ireland :  and,  in  like  manner,  we 
have  the  river  Kam  in  Switzerland  and  the  Kamp  and  the 
Cham  in  Germany. 

It  is  manifest,  both  from  these  geographical  records  as  well 
and  from  the  stories  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  that  the  Keltic 
movement,  carried  on  for  many  hundred  yearsf  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  from  east  to  west.  Yet  Julius  Caesar 
(B.C.  50),  in  speaking  of  the  religion  and  sway  of  the  Druids  in 
Gaul  and  especially  of  their  acting  as  judges  in  all  disputes, 
writes  thus  :  "  It  is  thought  that  this  lore  of  theirs  was  discovered 
in  Britain,  and  thence  brought  over  into  Gaul,  and  now  they  who 
wish  more  carefully  to  obtain  the  knowledge  mostly  go  thither 
to  learn  it. "J  And,  when  we  pass  over  to  Britain,  we  find  that 
the  centre  of  Druidism  was  in  that  part  of  the  island  where 
the  people  have  always  called  themselves  Kumric :  for  it  was 
in  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  in  northern  Wales  ;  and  a  hundred  years 
latter  Suetonius  overthrew  for  a  time  the  power  of  the  Druids 
for  kindling  insurrection  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  them  in 
that  island. 


*  Probably  meaning  lokite  water  (Taylor). 

t  Probably  two  thousand,  for  by  the  recent  astronomical  calculations 
of  Lockyer  and  Penrose  founded  upon  the  orientation  of  Stonehenge,  it 
was  found  to  have  been  erected  about  B.C.  1600. 

I  De  Bell.  Oall,  VI,  13. 
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Wliat  do  these  facts  indicate  ?  Tliat  the  Kelts  who  bore  the 
name  of  Kniuri  were  the  eldest  branch  of  the  original  Keltic 
nation — a  "  royal  tribe  " — who,  as  was  natural,  were  more 
respected  than  the  other  tribes,  and  were  deemed  to  have  l)est 
preserved  the  early  traditions  of  the  race.  And,  in  that  case, 
it  is  reasonable  tliat  we  should  find  them  keeping  the  name  of 
its  original  progenitor.  Yet  why,  someone  miglit  ask,  were  they 
not  called  Eiphathi  instead  of  Knniri,  if,  as  the  writer  has 
striven  to  show,  they  were  descended  from  Eiphath's  branch  of 
Gomer's  family  ?  Possil^ly  because  Eiphath  had  died  long 
before  his  father  ;*  and  his  cliildren  and  grandchildren  had 
become  the  special  delight  of  the  patriarch  Gomer.  The  writer 
has  had  among  his  acquaintance  (and  surely  his  experience 
cannot  be  singular)  children  left  orphans  at  an  early  age  and 
brought  up  by  an  uncle  or  a  grandfather  whom  they  called 
"  father  "  to  tlie  end  of  his  days.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  in 
tliose  early  times,  before  apostasy  began,  and  only  two 
generations  after  men  liad  l)een  sent  forth  with  a  fresh  promise 
of  fruitfulness  "  to  replenish  the  earth,"f  that  anyone  was  left 
an  orphan  in  childhood  or  youth ;  still,  when  contei'nporary 
patriarchs  were  having  their  first  children  at  thirty  or  forty 
years  old,  and  living  four  hundred  years  after,  if  Gomer  lived 
only  340  years  in  all,  and  Ei])liath,  his  second  son,  was  born 
when  he  was  60,  and  himself  died  at  140,  Gomer,  through  out- 
living liis  son  by  an  equal  jieriod  of  140  years,  would  have 
woven  far  more  ties  with  Eiphath's  descendants  to  be  remem- 
bered by  than  Eiphatli  himself  would  have  done. 

Rut,  wjiatever  was  the  cause,  there  is  a  remarkable  allusion 
in  the  Bible  itself  confirming  the  historic  fact.  Let  us  turn 
ngain  to  that  prophecy,  already  quoted  from,  touching  a  mighty 
invasion  of  Israel's  land  just  l)ofore  the  final  reign  of  righteous- 
ness will  be  established  there,  and  we  shall  find  in  the 
enumeration  of  Israel's  foes  "  Gomer  and  all  his  bands  "J 
immediately  followed  l)y  "  the  House  of  Togarmah  of  the  north 
quarters  and  all  his  l)ands,"J  but  no  other  son  of  Gomer  or 
Ijranch  of  liis  race  by  name.  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this? 
That,  whereas  a  nation  or  a  group  of  nations,  in  the  last  ages  of 
human  rule,  was  to  show  by  their  name  or  else  rightly  to  claim 


*  Even,  as  in  the  next  chapter,  in  another  genealogy,  we  read  that 
Haran  died  before  his  father  Terah's  migration, 
t  Gen.  ix,  1. 

I  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6  (R.V.,  hordes    .     .     .     }.  , 
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descent  from  Togarmah,*  there  was  to  be  another  set  of 
peoples  who  were  descended  from  one  or  possibly  from  both  his 
brothers,  but  whose  name  or  claim  would  betoken  only  that 
they  were  descended  from  Gomer  himself.  And  tbis  we  have 
proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  the  Armenians  and  Armenio- 
Phrygians  rightfully  affirm  Togarmah  to  be  their  ancestor  (as 
the  Georgians  also  claim,  though  prol)ably  with  less  reason,  for 
themselves  and  the  Lesghians),f  but,  on  the  other  hand,  while  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  Kelts  have  been  and  are  known  as 
Kimbri,  Kumri,  or  Gumri,  no  other  grandson  of  Japheth  is 
pointed  to  by  the  name  of  the  rest,  and  geography  concurs 
with  ancient  history  in  proving  that  tliey  once  all  bore  the  name 
of  Kimmerioi  or  Gimiraa,  the  children  of  Gomer, 

The  expression  "  and  all  his  bands "  (or  "  hordes,"  K.V.), 
which  is  used  to  describe  only  the  contingents  sent  by  Gomer 
and  Togarmah  to  that  vast  army,  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
present  distribution  of  the  Armenians,  who,  besides  being 
abundant  in  Armenia  proper  and  Asia  Minor,  are  very  numerous 
in  Turkish  towns  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  are 
thickly  scattered  in  Kussia  ;J  but,  as  applied  to  the  Gomerites 
proper  or  Kelts,  the  description  accords  well  indeed  with  their 
status  and  geographical  positions,  for,  besides  forming  six  or 
seven§  peoples  separated  from  one  another  by  intervening 
nations  of  different  origin,  they  are  the  chief  basic  element  in 
the  great  Komance  nations — the  French,  the  Spanish  and  the 
Italian. 

And  here  I  would  say  something  as  to  a  theory  which  is 


*  In  both  Ezek.  xxvii,  14,  and  here  the  name  is  written  with  T  instead 
of  Th  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

+  To  judge  by  the  comparison  of  languages  made  in  Adelung's 
Mithridates,  by  means  of  the  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  English 
Cyclopaedia  is  wrong  and  the  Georgian  speech  is  not  akin  to  Armenian, 
nor  by  the  Welsh  version  with  the  Georgian  version  can  we  find  any 
resemblance  to  "Welsh  ;  but  Adelung  admits  that  many  Armenian  words 
have  worked  their  way  into  Georgian,  and  it  may  be  that  Armenian 
conquerors,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  infused  these  together  with  an 
aristocracy  that  passed- on  Armenian  tJaditious  at  the  time  when  Georgia 
appears  to  have  been  in  vassalage  to  Armenia — at  the  time  of  the 
Baoy  Ionian  and  early  Persian  empires  {Eng.  Cycl.^  "Armenia"). 

I  Which  fact  may  also  be  covered  by  the  descriptive  phrase,  "  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north,"  as  the  R.V.  has  it  (see  ante^  p.  9, 
footnote  I), 

i^  To  the  six  aforesaid  ought  to  be  added  the  Walloons  in  Belgium, 
who  are  descended  from  the  old  Belgic  Gauls,  who  number  two  millions, 
and  whose  language  contains  more  Keltic  words  than  any  other  dialect 
of  French  {Chamhei's^  Encycl.^  "  Walloons  "). 
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based  almost  wholly  upon  the  misunderstanding  of  an  Assyrian 
allusion  to  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  theorists  say 
that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  called  the  Ten  Tribes  of  north 
and  east  Canaan  "  Beth  Khumri,"  or  that  they  so  termed  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  all  events  ;  and  that  some  time  after  these 
northern  Israelites  were  carried  into  exile,  they,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Esdras  (in  Book  II,  chapter  xiii^,  "  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates by  the  narrow  passes  "  (that  is,  where  it  works  through 
mountain  gorges),  "  for  the  Most  High  showed  signs  for  them," 
and  thence  made  their  way  by  "  a  year  and  a  half's  "  marching 
(as  that  writer  again  tells)  to  "  a  further  country,  where  never 
mankind  dwelt,"  even  as  they  had  resolved  to  do  ;  and  this  region 
truly  is  called  "  Arsareth,"  as  Esdras  tells,  for  is  there  not  a  river 
in  Poland  by  that  name,  and  were  not  the  Kimmerioi  once  living 
near  to  it,  as  Herodotus  and  Strabo  declared  ?  But  the 
Kimmerioi  had,  before  their  migration  to  more  westerly 
regions,  been  so  long  settled  in  southern  Eussia  that  they  left 
extensive  ruins  there  for  Herodotus  to  gaze  at;  they  had  time 
also  to  bestow  their  name  on  a  country  which  is  distinctly  off 
the  route  of  this  alleged  Israelite  march — the  peninsula  of  the 
Crimea,  and  to  protect  it  with  a  vast  trench  across  the  isthmus 
of  Perekop  ;  it  is  hard,  therefore,  to  comprehend  how  they  could 
be  identical  with  those  rapid  emigrants  of  Israel.  Still  harder 
is  it  to  understand,  if  the  theory  be  true,  how  Homer,  who,  by 
the  researches  of  scholars,  is  determined  to  have  written  about 
850  B.C.,  or  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  final  capture  of 
Samaria,  wrote  of  Kimmerioi,  settled  long  hefore  his  time  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  northern  Ocean.* 

But,  as  a  fact,  the  name  Beth  Khumri  has  not  yet  been  found 
applied  to  a  people  as  distinct  from  the  country  they  were  in. 
When  speaking  of  a  great  victory  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign 
over  Irkhuleni,  King  of  Hamath,  and  his  allies  at  Qarqara, 
ShaUnanezer  II.  of  Assyria  mentions  among  these  and  their 
equipments  2,000  chariots  and  10,000  men  belonging  to  Akhabbu 
nmt  Sir'ilaa,f  and  that  this  means  Abab,  King  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  is  pi-oved  both  from  the  geographical  position  of  Qarqara, 
the  royal  city  of  Hamath,  and  from  the  fact  that  twelve  years 
later  Shalmanezer  records  his  then  victory  over  Khaza'-iln 
(Hazael)  and  his  besieging  him  in  Damascus,|  and  his  receiving 


*  Sayce,  Higher  Critics,  p.  390,  etc.  ;  Pinches.  Old  Test,  and  Hist.  Rec, 
\>.  329. 

t  Sayce,  395,  396  ;  Pinches,  336,  337. 

I  Though  unsuccessfully,  for  God  had  decreed  that  he  should  be  king 
over  Damascus  and  be  a  scourge  to  Israel. 
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tribute  from  Jaiia,  son  of  Khumri.  That  is,  evidentry,  the  Jehu 
of  the  Bible  wlio  was  tlie  contemporary  of  Hazael  and  the  near 
successor  of  Omri,  the  founder  of  Samaria.  This  is  the  only 
Assyrian  notice  as  yet  found  of  a  force  of  Israelites  fighting 
outside  their  country  ;  and  we  see  tbat  the  name  tliere  appliecl  to 
Ihem  is  Sir'ilan,  not  Betli  Kluimri.  Ihit  where  tlui  capital  or  the 
territory  of  northern  Israel  is  mentioned,  there  we  find  the  lalter 
expression  used.  Thus  King  Sargon  (tlie  Sargon  of  Isaiah  xx) 
tells  how  he  has  settled  Thanuidites  and  other  colonists  in  ]^it 
Khumri,*  and  Tiglath-Pilezer  III.  speaks  thus:  "The  country 
(mat)  of  Bit  Khumri  [I  occupied] ;  all  its  men  [as  well  as  their 
possessions]  I  carried  away  to  Assyria.  Pekah,  their  king  [I] 
slew,  and  I  appointed  Hoshea  to  be  king  over  them."t  And 
lastly,  Adad  Niraii  III.,  grandson  of  Shalmanezer  II.,  wlien 
enumerating  his  vassal  states,  speaks  of  the  land  of  Khumri 
simply,  without  an  intervening  Bit.  Both  Sayce  and  Pinches 
hold  that  IVit  Khumri  means  n(jt  the  house  or  people  of  Israel, 
for  calling  whom  by  the  name  Khumri  there  is  otherwise  no 
cause  known  to  anyone,  but  "the  house  of  Omri  "—that  is, 
Samaria,  the  city  which  Omri  built  and  made  his  capital. J  It 
certainly  could  have  had  no  other  origin,  as  the  fact  that  Jehu 
was  called  a  son  of  Khumri  l)y  contemporary  As.syrians  also 
shows  :  and  if  the  Anglo-Israelites,  accepting  this  origin,  say 
that  the  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  i)eople  themselves, 
and  borne  with  them  upon  all  their  travels  and  through  tlie 
ages,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
decrees  of  God,  who  wills  not  that  the  name  of  the  wicked 
should  be  had  in  remembrance,  especially  on  the  lips  of  His 
earthly  people ;  for  we  read  of  Omri  in  the  inspired  record  that 
"  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  tlie  sight  of  the  LOKD  and 
dealt  wickedly  above  all  that  were  before  him."§ 

As  for  Jehu's  being  called  a  "  son  of  Omri,"  when  he  had 
obtained  the  throne  by  shiying  Omri's  grandson,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Assyrian  royal  scribes  did  uot  trouble  their  Jieads  about 
such  details  ;  he  reigned  at  Samaria,  which  had  l>een  founded 
by  Omri  (a  powerful  king,  as  the  Moabite  stone  proves,  for  he 
liad  made  Meslia's  predecessor  his  vassal) ;  therefore  in  the 
thought  of  the  scril)es  Jehu  was  a  son  of  Onni.  And  yet  after 
all  he  may  liave  been  a  descendant  through  the  female  line  from 
that  king,  and  have  obtained  his  captaincy,  as  Aniasa  obtained 
his  chief    captaincy  from  Absalom,  Ijecause  lie  was  a  relative ; 

♦  Sayce,  544,  cp.  for  Hj^elling,  Pinches,  332. 

f  Sayce,  410  ;  Pinches,  352,  354. 

I  1  kin«,'H  xvi,  23,  24.  §  i  Kings  xvi,  25. 
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and  we  remember  that  the  "queen,"  or  queen-mother,  of 
Belshazzar,  when  addressing  him, spoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  his 
father,  wliereas  he  was  certainly  not  a  paternal  ancestor,  though 
the  founder  of  Babylon's  greatness  and  probably  the  father  of 
Belsliazzar's  mother  (as  recent  discovery  tends  to  show). 

I  would  add  that  two  records  are  found  of  the  paying  of 
tribute  by  Jehu  to  Shalmanezer  II.  In  the  first,  after  telling 
how  he  shut  Hazael  up  in  Damascus  and  then  ravaged  his 
country,  the  Assyrian  King  says,  "  In  those  days  I  received  the 
tribute  of  the  Tyrians,  the  Sidonians,  and  of  Yaua,  son  of  Khumri." 
In  the  second,  on  the  famous  Black  Obelisk  which  stands  in 
the  Nimrood  Central  Saloon,  at  the  British  Museum,  is  seen 
the  Assyrian  king  with  attendants  behind  him  receiving  the 
ambassador  of  Jehu,  followed  by  other  Assyrian  officials,  who  is 
prostrating  himself  before  the  king,  and  underneath  are  the 
words,  "  The  tribute  of  Yaua,  son  of  Khumri ;  silver,  gold,  a 
golden  cup,  golden  vases,  golden  vessels,  golden  buckets,  lead,  a 
staff'  for  the  hand  of  the  king  (and)  sceptres  I  received."*  And 
the  face  of  the  northern  Israelite  ambassador  is  the  face  of  a 
modern  Jew,  with  the  same  strongly  marked  aquiline  nose : 
which  shows  how  silly  is  the  contention  that  these  features  are 
peculiar  to  the  true  Jews  only ;  while,  as  for  the  further  absurd 
supposition  that  they  came  upon  them  as  a  mark  of  disgrace 
after  they  had  sinned  more  grievously  than  the  northern 
Israelites,  the  same  features  are  conspicuous  upon  all  the 
figures  of  Jews  that  are  so  abundant  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs 
of  the  siege  of  Lachish,  when  the  mass  of  the  northern  tribes 
had  already  gone  into  exile  for  their  sins,  and  the  revivals  of 
true  religion  among  the  Jews  proper  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah  were  yet  to  come. 

The  tribute  that  Jehu  paid  to  Shalmanezer  11.  was  indeed  a 
heavy  one,  although  perhaps  we  are  to  understand  that  it  was 
a  danegeld  once  levied  rather  than  a  tax  annually  paid,  and 
that  Shalmanezer  took  away  these  treasures  from  Jehu,  just  as 
Shishak  had  taken  away  Solomon's  golden  shields  from 
Kehoboam  ;  but  it  incidentally  shows  how  rich  in  gold  the 
land  of  Israel  had  once  been  in  Solomon's  days  (as  the 
Scripture  tells  us),  and  for  a  good  while  after. 

And  the  Assyrian  word  for  silver  here  used — namely,  caspi, 
suggests  the  origin  of  a  well-known  geographical  name  which 
the   Greek   and   Latin   writers   were   not  able   to  trace.     The 


*  See  Pinches,  pp.   336,  337  ;    and  British   Museum  monument  and 
printed  Assyrian  guide-book  (p.  25,  and  Plate  II). 
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Assyrian  Kings  held  sway  over  Media  and  Uppev  Asia  as 
Herodotus  tells  for  520  years  ;*  and  tliey  therefore  were  in 
frequent  political  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  through  them  much  of  its  trade  and  its 
fame  must  have  passed  to  other  countries. 

Did  they  not  bestow  on  it  this  name  of  Caspian  because  of  its 
silvery  appearance,  even  as  the  first  Spanish  colonists  of  Buenos 
Ayres  bestowed  the  name  of  Eio  de  la  Plata,  or  Silver  Eiver, 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  water  that  Howed  past  their  new 
home  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  Togarmah  and  the  spread  and  present 
position  of  his  family  :  we  have  done  the  same  by  Kiphath ;  and 
we  have  dealt  somewhat  l)ut  not  sufhciently  with  the  position 
and  early  movements  of  Ashkenaz.  Far  from  sutticiently ; 
for  Ashkenaz  is  the  progenitor  of  some  of  the  mightiest  of  our 
modern  nations,  as  I  shall  briefly  show. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  Pontos  Euxinos,  or  lUack  Sea,  bore 
still  more  anciently  the  name  of  Pontos  Axenos.f  The  Greeks, 
as  trading  navigator  sand  colonists,  deeming  the  appellation  to 
be  of  ill- omen  because  axenoft  was  the  Greek  for  inhospitable, 
changed  it  to  eiu-enos,  or  according  to  the  Ionic  dialect  ei/xemos, 
hospital)le.  But  it  seems  little  likely  that  as  has  been  suggested, 
they  gave  it  the  first  name  l)ecause  of  barl>arous  tribes  that 
dwelt  upon  its  shores.  The  Greeks,  who  sailed  about  and  colon- 
ized every  island  in  the  ^^gean  Sea  in  prehistoric  thnes  and  were 
in  friendly  interc(jurse  with  the  Troad  close  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
by  the  time  of  Solomon  at  least,J  could  hardly  at  any  historic 
period  have  called  the  Black  Sea  the  Iidiospitalde.  Surely  the 
voyage  of  Jason  in  the  Heroic  Age  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
as  far  as  Colchis  at  the  remote  end  of  the  sea,  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  this.  Rather  do  I  prefer  the  suggestion  to  be  presently 
borne  out  by  a  good  array  of  facts,  that  the  name  is  that  of 
Ashkenaz  sliglitly  inverted,  as  ask  was  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers, and  still  is  by  some  of  our  ordinary  fellow-Englislmien 
slightly  inverted  into  fu-:  and  I  liope  to  show  a  similar  cliange 
presently  in  the  name  of  descendants  of  Ashkenaz. 

Again,  Strabo  speaks  of  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  one  fixed  by 
Herodotus  when  raids  by  the  Kimmerioi  were  fre(pu;nt.  He 
says  that  Homer  might  well  have  sung  of  this  people,  seeing 
that  in  tlie  poet's  own  time  and  earlier  they  had  ravaged  Lower 


♦  Book  T,  95. 

't  See  Smith's  Clcuim.  /Jirt.,  ;iiid  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  sub  voce. 

I  />.,  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  that  led  up  to  the  Trojan  Wai'. 
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Asia.  And  in  another  place  he  says  that  they  invaded  "  now 
Paphlagonia,  now  Phrygia,  until  Midas  is  said  to  have  met  his 
death  by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  bull,"  a  statement  that  wears 
a  fabulous  look  and  makes  one  think  that  he  is  speaking  of 
tlie  first  Midas,  King  of  Phrygia,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Sileniis,  the  teacher  of  Bacchus,  and  to 
whom  are  ascribed  sundry  marvellous  and  incredil)le  adventures. 
Lastly,  there  are  distinct  traces  left  in  geographical  and  regal 
names  of  a  very  early  migration  of  the  Ashkenazian  branch  of 
Gomer's  family,  which  we  have  seen  to  he  really  indicated  by 
Herodotus  and  Strabo.*  In  Bithynia  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontis  (or  Sea  of  Marmora)  there  was  a  Lake  Ascania ;  in 
south-western  Phrygia  there  is  another  :  and  midway  between 
them  lay  Troas,  in  whose  royal  family  we  find  in  the  days  of 
the  Trojan  War  a  prince  Ascanius.  Now  princely  names  are 
specially  apt  to  l)e  repeated  after  very  long  intervals :  thus  we 
iiave  a  thousand  years  intervening  between  Sargon  1.  of  Agade, 
and  Sargon  II.  of  Xineveh,  and  many  liundred  years  between 
Tiglath  l^ilezer  I.  and  Tiglath  l^ilezer  II.  of  Assyria ;  and 
again  we  find  Ramses  11.  of  Egyi't  calling  one  of  his  sons 
Khamus  after  his  god,  Kliem,  or  Kham,  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  his  ancestor  Kham,  tlie  son  of  Noah. 

Again,  bearing  in  mind  our  before  proved  point  (jf  the  common 
descent  of  the  Phrygians  and  the  Ashkenazians  from  Gomer,  it 
is  remarkalde  that  some  of  the  classic  poets  should  call  the 
Trojans  Phrygians,  so  much  so  that  as  Phrygia  Minor  it  is  marked 
upon  Kiepert's  ancient  maps. 

What  then  do  we  conclude  i  That  these  two  lakes  bore  the 
same  name  through  being  at  or  near  the  northern  and  southern 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz,  when  a  portion  of  it  first 
migrated  westward  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  while  anothor 
moved  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea  :  and  further  that  the  royal 
house  of  Troy  were  proba])ly  descendants  of  the  eldest  stock  of 
the  western  Ashkenzians,  and  repeated  the  name  of  their  ancestor 
at  intervals. 

Now  if  Ashkenaz  found  the  descendants  of  Tiras  (or  the 
Thracians,  as  Josephus  affirms,  and  I  hope  in  an  after  essay  to 
1  trove,  them  to  be)  already  in  occupation  of  the  plains  of  Thrace, 
^^ith  a  rearguard  in  Bithynia  (as  they  are  abundantly  proved  to 
have  had  l)y  allusions  in  Herodotus  and  Strabo),  and  if  the 
liiphatheans  had  already  (as  is  likely  from  their  reaching  Britain 
before   1600   i3.c.)t  spread  themselves  over  the  south  of  Piussia, 


*  Strabo,  I,  i,  10,  and  iii,  21.  t    Vide  ante,  p.  18t. 
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tliere  was  only  one  route  left  for  the  remaining  T^ranch  of 
Gomel's  race,  namely,  northward  into  west  central  Russia. 
Thither,  then,  they  went ;  and,  finding  Germany  but  little 
occupied,  they  spread  over  that  country.  But  the  vast  bulk  of 
its  surface  was  then  covered  Avitli  forest :  so,  to  avoid  the  labour 
of  clearing  tlieir  ground  of  trees,  tlie  early  settlers  beyond  doubt 
first  tilled  the  soil  and  built  homesteads  along  the  green  glades  by 
river  and  sea.  And  thus  their  advanced  guard,  moving  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  thence  from  island  to 
island  at  its  western  end,  presently  found  themselves  in  Sweden. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  most  fertile  southern  part  of  that 
country  known  from  time  immemorial  as  Scania,  and  the  islands 
of  Denmark,  together  with  this  province,  known  to  later  Latin 
writers  as  the  Islands  of  Scandia  (an  epenthetic  d  having  crept 
in,  such  as  lielped  to  change  Normannia  into  Normandie  or 
Normandy).* 

Crossing  tlience  to  Germany,  whose  people  have  the  same 
a. "  Teutonic  "  basis  to  their  language  as  the  Swedes,  we  find  the 
>^_A4x£/—  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  state  of  jJoccau  to  have  long  claimed 
descent  from  Ashkenaz  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  keeping  with  this 
claim,  a  ruler  of  theirs  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  held  for  a 
while  the  Saxon  estates  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  founder  of  our 
House  of  Brunswick,  added  to  his  baptismal  name  of  Bernard 
that  of  Ascanius,  declaring  that  his  ancestors  came  from  Lake 
Ascanius  in  Bithynia.  But  the  claim  is  supported  by  stronger 
testimony  from  outside  ;  lor  the  Jews  of  liussia,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  have,  from  time  immemorial,  known  the  Germans 
as  Ashkenazim. 

It  was  thus  a  wave  of  Ashkenaz's  race  from  Aua  Minor 
tliat  first  drove  a  wedge  of  Teutonic  life  and  institutions  into 
what  we  now  know  as  Germany,  but  which  was  then  (as  I 
have  before  shown)  thinly  peopled  with  Kelts,  or  Kumri  ; 
and  it  was  the  same  wave  that  first  colonized  southern 
Scandinavia,  where  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Tacitus  (a.d. 
100),  we  find  a  settled  people  called  the  Suii,  or  Swedes. 

But  far  away,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Media,  a  rear  guard 
of  the  same  great  family  lemained  behind.  We  have  already 
fixed  the  position  of  this  people,  who  formed  the  Biblical 
kingdom  of  Ashkenaz,  and  who  as  allies  of  their  neighbours, 
the  Medes,  caused  so  much   trouble   to   King   Esarhaddon   of 


*  And  such  a.s  transformed  teiier  (Lat.)  into  tendre  (Fr.)  und  tender 
(Eiig.),  afid  AUemu/uniSf  AlleinanTia  (L.)  into  Allemaiidf  Allematide  (F.) 


-^'^^y^fe-**-^^ 
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Assyria,  They  dwelt  near  Eliagae  in  classic  time,  as  Josephus 
(a.d.  75)  showed  us — a  great  city  whih,  as  I  have  said,  lay 
midway  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Now  at 
that  point  there  begins  a  chain  of  mountains  wliich  runs 
eastwards  along  tlie  shore  of  that  sea,  and  far  eastward  heyond 
it,  forming  a  natural  southern  l:»oundary  to  tlie  territory  of  the 
Bactrians  and  of  the  Sakai,  who  in  tlie  time  of  Herodotus 
(?&f'450)  were  spread  over  southern  Turkestan,  as  the 
Massagetae  were  over  nortliern  ;*  and  Ammianus  Marcelliims 
(the  Emperor  Julian's  librarian  and  historian,  who  wrote  about 
350  A.D.),  after  saying  that  they  came  next  to  the  Sogdians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  march  of  the  Oxus,  further  states  that  they  were 
overhung  by  the  Ascaniiidan  Mountain  or  range  of  mountains.f 

Now  on  their  eastern  border  tliere  could  have  been  no 
mountain,  for  all  is  fiat  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea  :  and,  again,  the 
range  that  lay  north  of  tliem  he  names  just  afterwards  by  its 
well  known  name  of  Imavian  ;  and  the  range  that  lay  beyond 
them  to  the  wxst  he  is  most  uidikely  to  have  used  as  a 
boundary  mark  for  defining  their  position,  even  if  he  knew  the 
name  of  so  remote  an  elevation  :  like  other  topographers,  he, 
of  course,  tried  to  help  his  readers  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
country  by  mentioning  its  relation  to  some  nearer  object  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that 
he  knew  the  long  southern  range  aforesaid  by  the  name  of 
Ascanimian.  Again  Strabo  (about  a.d.  1)  sjieaks  of  irruptions 
of  these  Sakai  by  which  they  "  gained  possession  of  Bactriana  " 
on  one  side  of  the  Caspian  and  on  the  otlier,  of  "  the  best 
district  of  all  Armenia  "  whicli  "  took  from  them  the  name  of 
Sakasene."J 

We  have  thus  a  range  of  mountains  called  in  classic  times 
AscaniiJiisin  ending  westward  at  lihagai,  around  which  we  know 
dwelt  descendants  of  Ashkenaz  ;  and  we  find  at  the  outset  of  the 
Christian  era  a  little  north  of  them,  cut  out  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Armenia  and  just  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
a  country  called  Sacasene.  Wliether  Strabo  be  right  or  wrong 
in  stating  this  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Sakai  (who  are 
called  by  Herodotus  a  Scythian  people,  and  who  still  dwelt  in 
Turkestan    late   in    the    fourth    century,   or    long    after    the 


*  Cp.  Her.,  I,  153,  III,  93,  VII,  64,  with  I,  204  and  205,  the  Araxes 
here  spoken  of  is  really  tlie  Oxus  probably  called  in  full  Rha  Oxos.  See 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  I,  120. 

t  Ascanimia  Mons  ;  but  the  Apennine  Range  is  called  Mons  Apenninus, 
and  so  on.     Anira.  Marc,  XXIII,  60.      • 

J  Strabo,  XI,  viii,  4. 
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Scikasenoi  seem  to  have  migrated  from  their  own  coniitrv)  one 
thing  cannot  remain  doubtt'nl — the  Sakasenoi,  both  from  their 
position  and  tlieir  closely  related  name,  ninst  have  formed  part 
of  the  Ehaginian«,  or  eastern  Ashkenazians  (the  change 
from  Ashkenaz  to  Sakasen  involving  little  more  than  an 
easy  inversion  of  an  nnnccented  syllable  and  the  dropping  of 
a  short  vowel  prefix,  which  is  a  very  common  phenomenon). 
Now  let  it  be  Ijorne  in  mind  that  the  Saxons  are 
not  mentioned  in  that  most  detailed  description  which 
Tacitus  gives  of  the  peoples  of  Germany  in  his  own  day 
(about  100  A.D.) — not  even  although  he  includes  in  his  account 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  where,  he  says,  dwelt  the  Cimbri  and 
the  Suii.  He  mentions  the  Angli,  but  no  Saxones ;  and  these 
first  appear  in  history  when  Caransius  was  appointed,  about 
A.D.  280,  to  guard  our  eastern  British  coasts  against  the 
pirates,  and  was  termed  Comes  litoris  Saxonici,  Count  of 
the  Saxon  Shore.  At  some  time  after  the  Christian  era 
between  the  first  century  and  that  date,  a  second  wave  of 
the  great  family  of  Ashkenaz,  calling  themselves  Sakasenoi, 
or  rather  Sachsen,  marched  northward  through  the  Caspian 
gates  into  European  Scythia,  and  thence  onward  with  the 
tide  of  their  German  kinsmen,  the  Goths,  into  northern 
Europe,  where  the  country  they  occupied  has,  like  its 
motherland,  always  borne  the  simjJe  title  of  Sachsen.  In 
company  with  Angles  and  Jutes  from  Holstein  and  Denmark, 
some  of  them  advanced  furtlier  still  over  the  stormy  ocean, 
and,  conquering  and  blending  with  the  Kumri,  formed  the  great 
English,  or  British,  race. 

A  most  curious  fact  will  end  my  tale.  The  Israelites  (as 
they  call  themselves)  or  Jews  (as,  in  my  view,  we  miscall  them) 
who  for  centuries  past  have  dwelt  in  llussia  and  Poland,  have 
always  spoken  not  the  Russian  or  the  Polish  tongue  among 
themselves,  ])ut  an  old  foini  of  German  mingled  with  a  little 
Hebrew  which  is  now  known  as  Yiddish  (that  is  Jiidisch,  its 
German  name,  pronounced  as  most  common  Germans  pronounce 
it).  Why  is  this  '.  except  that  the  Israelites  who  were  living 
in  the  cities  of  the  Medes*  to  which  Assyrian  power  had  once 
banished  them,  migrated  in  the  wake  of  the  Ashkenazim 
across  the  plains  of  Kussia  into  their  present  abode. 


II  Kings  xvii,  6. 
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Discussion. 

A  Member  asked  the  lecturer  how  he  accounted  for  the  name 
Teuton,  and  whether  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  his  next  paper  "? 

Mr.  Rouse. — I  do  not  know  ;  I  will  try  to  find  out.     In  the  next 
paper  I  will  deal  with  the  other  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 
The  name  Teuton  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  tribe  of  Germa 
not  to  the  whole  race.     The  origin  of  the  name  Germania  is^robabl 
Gomerania,  the  land  of  the  Gomeri,  who  were  its  first  inhabitants. 

Colonel  Alves. — I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  The  Saxon 
race  is  a  fair  race,  it  is  fair-haired,  and  there  is  this  characteristic 
about  it — that  it  is  amenable  to  self-government.  Now  apparently 
the  Celtic  race  do  not  seem  to  he  good  at  self-government ;  perhaps 
that  may  be  a  detail ;  but  also  as  a  rule  they  are  a  smaller  race  than 
the  Saxons— and  dark-haired.  The  Welsh,  for  instance,  are  a  small 
race,  dark-complexioned,  living  in  a  cool  climate  without  a  strong 
sun;  there  is  nothing  to  darken  the  skin,  they  live  side  by  side 
with  the  Saxon  races.  How  is  it  if  these  are  all  descended  from 
the  same  son  of  Noah,  how  is  it  that  you  have  a  fair-haired  race  and 
also  a  smaller,  fiery,  dark-haired  race  ?  These  diff*erences  cause  me 
to  doubt  that  the  Saxons  were  descended  from  Askenaz. 

Mr.  Rouse. — With  regard  to  what  the  last  speaker  has  said,  I 
should  say  that  if  he  carried  out  that  argument  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  all  the  people  in  the  world  should  ])e  either  fair-haired  or 
dark-haired,  since  all  descended  from  a  common  father,  Noah.  But 
why  the  descendants  of  two  brothers  who  have  kept  apart  or  who 
-should  got  apart  for  many,  many  ages  should  not  have  developed 
certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  family  I  cannot  tell. 

Again,  Colonel  Alves  said  to  us  that  the  Celtic  race  were  smaller. 
That  is  true  of  the  Welsh  and  of  many  of  the  Bretons  ;  but  if  you 
go  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  you  find  very  tall  men  indeed,  the  inland 
-Bftea  are  very  tall,  fine  f^lJo^^J^gi^^  Highlanders  are  the  finest 
men  on  this  side  of  those  faiinoiK^CaucasSns.  The  Highlanders  are 
about  as  fine  a  race  as  you  can  find  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
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mainly  Celts.*  But  in  llie  fii'st  place  people  who  live  in  pent-up 
mountains  tend  rather  to  be  smaller  as  a  rule.  The  Swiss 
mountaineers  are  not  at  all  large  people,  nor  are  the  Tyrolese  and 
Piedmontese. 

Colonel  Ai.VES. — The  Teuton  race  is  generally  rather  stolid:  you 
will  find  this  characteristic  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  amongst 
the  Norwegians,  and  so  twse  th%  lowland  Scotch  :  on  the  other  hand 
the  more  dark-haired  races  are  of  fiery  temperament. 

Mr.  Pir.KiNGTOX. — T  would  like  to  make  one  remark  of  interest 
about  this  very  subject.  I  attended  some  years  ago  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Wilson  in  Scotland,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  notion  of  our  Israelitish  origin.  Some  Jews  got  up  with  the 
idea  of  confuting  his  arguments,  and  one  of  them  took  the  same 
point  spoken  of ;  but  he  showed  that  Leah  was  dark  and  Rachel  was 
as  fair  as  any  fair  woman  in  England.  Another  Jew  who  tried  to 
confront  Professor  Wilson  asked  him,  how  do  you  make  out  it  is 
possible  that  we  English  can  ])e  descended  from  the  Israelites  when 
the  prophet  says,  "  The  people  shall  dwell  alone  and  not  be  numbered 
amongst  the  nations."  The  apt  reply  of  Professor  AVilson's  was, 
"Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob."  I  wish  to  say  this. paper  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  I  had  no  idea  such  an  interesting  paper 
would  be  produced.  It  just  shows  what  a  wonderful  book  the 
Bible  is,  and  if  only  people  would  uphold  it  how  wide  is  its  testimony 
to  meet  every  aspect  of  life. 

I  greatly  value  this  Society,  I  have  never  regretted  coming  into 
it.  In  respect  of  the  difficulties  of  this  paper  and  of  those  likely  to 
follow  I  think  there  will  be  much  room  for  study. 

Professor  Orchard. — We  cannot  separate  without  expressing  our 
thanks — our  hearty  thanks  to  the  learned  and  erudite  author  of  this 
paper,  who  has  taken  us  on  a  tour  through  many  countries  and  ages 
and  has  shown  us  what  I  may  call  almost  a  photographic  view  of 
the  principal  philological  and  historical  features  of  Gomer,  his  sons, 
and  Thogarmah.  The  more  our  knowledge  increases  the  more  we 
find  difficulties  connected  with  the  Bible  to  vanish.  It  has  been  so 
with  the  history  of  the  Creation.  Only  the  other  day  I  met  an 
acquaintance,   a   Professor,   who   mentioned    that    there    was    an 


*  Some  of  the  clans  are  not  Celts,  as,  for  example,  the  Gordons. — E.  H. 
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inaccuiacy  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Further  knowledge  will 
no  doubt  come  to  him  and  readjust  his  opinion  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  only  again  to  thank  the  author  for 
bringing  this  important  subject  l)efore  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Rouse. — I  value  your  esteemed  praise  exceedingly.  I  do 
not  know  any  other  Society  in  England  whose  esteem  and  praise  I 
value  more. 


LONDON  :    HAE3IS0N   AND   SONS, 

PEIXTERS    IN    ORDINARY    TO    HIS    MAJESTY, 

ST.   MABTIN*S   LANB. 
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ORDINARY    GENERAL    MEETING.* 


Lieut.-General  Sir  H.  L.  Geary,  K.C.B.  (Vice-President), 
IN  THE  Chair. 


The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Author  : — 

THE    PEDIGREE    OF     THE    NATIONS.     No.  II 
By  M.  L.  Rouse,  Esq.,  B.L. 

XN  presenting  the  Institute  with  a  second  paper  upon  the 
Pedigree  of  the  Nations,  it  was  my  intention  to  go  on 
reviewing  the  respective  progenies  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  in  the 
order  wherein  these  are  given  in  the  Tenth  of  Genesis.  But, 
when  I  began  to  investigate  more  seriously  than  I  had 
hitherto  done  the  parentage  of  the  nations  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia,  I  met  with  a  problem  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  families  of  Magog  and  Tubal  which  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  properly  solve  and  set  forth  before  the  appointed  day. 
Therefore,  in  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  departed  from  the 
Bible  order ;  and,  since  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  peopling 
of  Europe  by  two  great  families  of  Japhet,  I  have  examined 
and  shall  bring  before  you  the  migrations  of  another  that  has 
both  peopled  our  own  continent  and  largely  stocked  the 
adjoining  regions  of  Asia  and  of  Africa. 

After  reading  my  former  paper,  in  which  I  determined  the 
position  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  race  of  Ashkenaz — the 
earliest  Saxons — as  around  the  southern  quarters  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  I  remembered  that  just  north  of  the  Ascanimian 
Mountains,  which  ran  eastward  from  the  southern  coast  of  that 
sea,  there  had  stood  from  a  remote  period  the  town  of 
Askabad ;  and  the  thought  struck  me,  might  not  this  contain 


*  Monday,  February  4th,  1907. 
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the  name  of  Ashkenaz,  worn  down  by  the  ages  and  prefixed  to 
the  common  Persian  ending  -abad,  or  abode.  A  traveller, 
writing  recently  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  from  the  region  had, 
however,  analysed  the  name  into  Abode  of  Lore.  I  wrote, 
therefore,  to  Canon  Kobert  Bruce,  the  Persian  scholar,  and  to 
Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  the  Turkoman  scholar,  asking  first 
whether  the  latter  etymology  was  correct,  and  next  whether 
Ask'  could  be  a  proper  name.  In  reply,  1  learnt  that  the  name 
could  not  mean  Abode  of  Love,  seeing  that  ishq*  the  Arabic 
word  for  sexual  love,  which  was  in  question,  would  have 
become  ashq*  in  Persian  and  isliiq*  in  Turkish  or  Turkoman  ; 
and  Turkish  or  Turkoman,  not  Persian,  has  always  been  the 
language  of  Askabad  since  Arabic  began  to  spread  along  with 
Mahometanism :  while  Canon  Bruce  opined  tliat  Ask-  was  a 
proper  name,  and  Doctor  Tisdall  thought  that  this  syllable  was 
either  an  old  and  rare  Persian  word  meaning  messenger  or  else 
a  proper  name.  And,  upon  my  then  writing  to  ask  the  latter 
whether  Ashkenaz  might  have  been  thus  abridged,  he  replied 
that  he  thought  it  possible,  just  as  Bedford  had  been  cut  short 
from  Bedanford,  and  that  again,  as  he  might  have  added,  from 
Bedcanford.  In  confirmation  of  my  conclusion  that  the  first 
progenitor  of  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  really  was 
Thogarmah,  brother  to  Askenaz,  the  father  of  all  the  Teutons, 
and  to  Kiphath,  the  father  of  all  the  Kelts,  Doctor  Tisdall 
further  wrote  that  he  had  observed  in  the  Armenian  language 
a  greater  resemblance  to  Keltic  than  to  Persian  speech. 

And  I  think  that  it  will  interest  all  English  folk  present 
to-day,  if  I  tell  one  more  discovery  upon  the  subject  of  my  last 
paper — a  discovery  that  bears  upon  the  migration  of  the  Saxons 
across  Europe.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  gives  pedigrees  for 
the  founders  of  the  five  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  or  octarchy 
— namely,  Kent,  Wessex,  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  in  its  two 
divisions  of  Bernicia  and  Deira ;  and  in  all  five  the  ancestry  is 
traced  back  to  Woden,  from  whom,  the  Chronicle  states,  every 
royal  house  in  England  was  descended. 

The  pedigrees  are  thus  traced  backward : — 

1.  From  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  landed  in  England  about 
452  A.D.,f  back  to  Wihtgils,  Witta,  Wecta  and  Woden. 


*  That  is,  more  phonetically,  ishkh^  ashkh^  and  ishikh  (here,  but  usually 
q  =  gh). 

t  Their  landing  to  help  Vortigem  against  the  Picts  and  Scots  is  placed 
"  in  the  days"  of  Marcian  and  valentinian,  who  reigned  from  449  a.d.  for 
"  seven  winters,"  and  their  defeat  of  Vortigem  at  Aylesford  after  they 
turned  against  him  is  dated  in  457. 
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2.  From  Cynric,  who  succeeded  his  conquering  fatlier  in 

Wessex  in  534  A.D.,  back  to  Cerdic,  Elesa,  Esla,  Gcwis, 
Wig,  Freawin,  Frithogar,  Brand,  Baldaeg  and  Woden. 

3.  From  Penda,  who  l)egan  to  reign  in  Mercia  in  626  a.d., 

back  to  Wybba,  Creoda,  Cynewald,  Cnebba,  Icel, 
Eomer,  Angeltheow,  Offa,  Wearmund,  Wihtlaeg  and 
Woden. 

4.  From  Ida,  who  began  to  reign  in  Bernicia  in  547  a.d., 

back  to  Eoppa,  Esa,  Ingwy,  Angenwit,  Aloe,  Beonoe, 
Brand,  Baldaeg  and  Woden,  and  further  Imck  to 
Fritholaf,  Frithowulf,  Finn,  Godwulf  and  Geata. 

5.  From  ^Ua,  who  acceded  in  Deira  in  560  A.D.,*  back  to 

Yff,  Uscfrea,  Wisgis,  Westerfalcn,  Saefugl,  Saebald, 
Sigegeat,  Swaefdaeg,  Sigegar,  Waegdaeg,  and  Woden. 

That  these  pedigrees  are  not  fanciful  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  features  borne  by  them  : — 

That  Woden,  though  worshipped  as  a  god,  is  himself 
credited  with  a  human  chain  of  ancestors. 

That  two  pedigrees  and  no  more  have  links  in  common, 
and  those  in  the  two  generations  next  after  Woden. 

That  the  number  of  generations  greatly  varies,  and  yet 
there  is  no  attempt  to  make  the  interval  back  to 
Woden  the  same  in  length  by  omitting  or  adding 
generations  according  as  the  starting  point  was  less 
or  more  distant  from  him ;  and  yet  that,  if  thirty- 
three  years  be  assigned  to  each  generation,  we  are 
'  brought  for  Woden  by  all  but  pedigree  1 ,  into  a  period 
of  sixty-six  years  (between  197  and  263  A.D.),  or  less 
than  the  span  of  a  normal  human  life.f 

Again,  if  we  use  more  latitude,  and  allow  thirty  years  apiece 
to  the  generations  in  pedigrees  2  and  5,  but  thirty-three  in  the 
other  two  as  before,  we  shall  narrow  the  period  to  thirty-three 
years— between  230  and  263  a.d.     Thus : — 

534  A.D.  less  (10  X  30  =  )  300  years  =  234  a.d. 
626    „       „    (11x33  =  )  363      „      =  263    „ 
547    „       „      (9x33  =  )  297      „      =  250    „ 
560    „       „    (11x30  =  )  330      „      =  230    „ 


•^  And  afterwards  became  lord  of  all  Northumbria  (Haydn). 

t  It  cannot  have  been  invented  for  him  in  Christian  times,  else  it 
would  either  have  been  inserted  in  every  pedigree  or  else  in  the  first,  not 
in  the  third,  as  Ida's  is  in  the  original. 

A  2 
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Since  pedigree  1  is  iiitrodiiced  at  a  date  80  years  earlier  than 
any  other  in  the  Clironicle,  and  tliis  was  certainly  not  entered 
up  in  Hengist's  own  time,  from  the  adverse  way  in  which  it 
sums  up  his  behaviour,  and  could  hardly  have  heen  regularly 
kept,  being  a  West  Saxon  record,  initil  government  in  Wessex 
became  settled  in  534  A.D.,  we  may  well  think  that  some  of  the 
links  in  Hengist's  pedigree  had  meanwhile  been  lost ;  yet  it  is 
not  impossible,  even  if  we  take  this  jKKligree  as  we  find  it,  to 
bring  Woden  into  the  same  period  as  we  have  just  done,  if  we 
suppose  that  each  son  in  the  chjiin  was  on  an  average  born 
when  his  father  was  forty-eight  years  old. 

Now  it  is  in  287  a.d.,  or  24  years  after  the  close  of 
our  period,  that  the  first  notice  of  the  Saxons  occurs  in  any 
known  Latin  or  Greek  author ;  and  we  then  learn  that  in  that 
year  Carausius,  who  had  been  appointed  admiral  of  the  Roman 
fleet  to  guard  the  shores  of  IJelgic  Gaul  and  Armorica*  against 
raids  made  by  them  and  the  Franks,  l)eing  accused  by  the 
Emperor  Maximian  of  enriching  himself  instead  of  the  treasury 
with  recovered  booty,  saved  himself  by  seizing  the  government 
of  Britain  and  proclaiming  himself  emperor  there.f  It  must 
have  been  about  a  generation  before  his  time  that  the  Saxons 
reached  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  thus  found 
harbours  whence  they  could  sail  forth  and  prey  upon  the  coasts 
of  Northern  France  and  Brittany ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
period  when,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Woden  was  flourishing. 
Now  he  must  have  been  made  a  demigod  both  in  England  and 
Germany  for  some  great  exploits  ;  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
pedigrees  are  traced  back  to  him  and  no  further  shows  that  his 
life  began  a  fresh  era  in  the  history  of  his  nation  ;  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  led  the  Saxons 
in  their  warlike  migration  from  their  first  home  beyond  the 
Caucasus  across  Scythia  and  into  Northern  Germany. 

TiRAS. 

The  descendants  of  Tiras  and  Javan,  as  I  hope  to  show, 
fonned  the  remaining  elements  in  the  population  of  Southern 
Europe  down  to  the  first  Moslem  invasion,  which  infused 
Arabian  and  Libyan  blood  into  many  districts  of  Spain  and  into 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  I  shall  deal  with 
Tiras  first,  although  he  was  the  younger  brother,  because  his 


*  Later  on  called  Brittany. 

t  Eutropius,  Brev.   HiM.    linm,.^    ix,   21  ;    Orosiua,  vii,  25  :    cp.   Sext. 
Aurel.  Victor  J)e  Vir.  lU.  c.  78,  and  Epit.^  c.  39. 
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descendants  preceded  those  of  Javan  in  the  westward  march 
and  advanced  much  further. 

His  name  in  the  original  text  of  Holy  Writ,  where  it  occurs 
only  twice — here  (in  Genesis  x,  4)  and  in  1  Chronicles  i,  5 — is 
each  time  spelt  with  the  aspirate,  and  may  be  phonetically 
written  Thirfis.  Josephus  says  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Thracians :  let  us  see.  And  first,  as  to  spelling :  the  common 
Greek  form  of  the  name  for  the  Thracians'  country  was  Thrake, 
with  the  iota  subscript,  which  denotes  that  it  was  once  written 
Thraike ;  and  as  Threike  (with  Ionic  modification)  it  appears  in 
Herodotus,  wliile  both  Homer  and  Herodotus  call  a  Thracian 
Threix.  Now  -ike  is  the  feminine  adjectival  ending  which 
agrees  with  he  ge,  the  laud,  understood  ;  therefore  the  full  name 
would  mean  The  Land  of  Thra.^ 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (B.C.  450)  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  whole  territory  that  stretched  northward  from  Macedonia! 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  Ister,  or  Danube,t  north-east  of  which, 
however,  lay  the  tribe  of  the  Agathyrsi,§  whom  he  assigns  to  no 
special  stock,  but  describes  as  having  customs  greatly  resembling 
those  of  the  Thracians. ||  Beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Ister,  the 
land,  eastward  as  far  as  tiie  Tanais,  or  Don,  and  northward  for 
an  equal  distance,  was  occupied  by  the  Scythians.!  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that,  as  told  by  both  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  these 
Scythians  were  invaders,  who  had  displaced  the  Kummerioi ;  and 
in  the  days  of  those  earlier  settlers  Thrace  may  have  extended 
further  still ;  and  the  next  river  of  importance  east  of  the  Ister 
and  only  sixty  miles  away,  now  called  the  Dniester  and 
intermediately  the  Danastris,  bore  in  Herodotus's  time  and 
before  that  the  name  of  Tyras,**  whose  sound  reminds  us  vividly 
of  the  patriarch  in  question,  while  at  its  mouth  stood  for  ages  a 
town  bearing  the  same  name.     The  town  was  regarded  as  a 


*  As  a  parallel  we  find  in  Her.  IV,  99,  '*  Before  the  Scythic  land  {tes 
Skilthikes  ges)  lies  the  Thracian  (oi-  Thrace),  he  Threike  ;  and,  this  land 
sweeping  round,  Scythia  {he  Skiithike)  succeeds  it,  the  Ister  at  this  point 
emptying  itself  with  its  mouth  towards  the  east  wind."  Just  below  he 
speaks  of  he  Skiithike  khora,  the  Scythic  country,  but  otheiwise  almost 
everywhere  simply  of  he  Skiithike  ;  only  once,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  Skiuhie 
(Ionic  for  Skiithia). 

f  Her.  V,  2,  3-9.  X  Id.  IV,  93,  99. 

§  Id.  IV,  100,  48,  49  :  though  he  places  them  next  to  the  Scythians  on 
the  north,  he  makes  the  Maris,  or  Maros,  an  eastern  Carpathian  river, 
arise  in  their  territory  :  and  in  c.  51  (cp.  100)  he  really  makes  the  upper 
Tyras  their  northern  boundary. 

II  Id.  IV,  104.  *T  Id.  IV,  100,101. 

**  Herodotus  spells  it  lonically  Tyres^  but  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  Tyras. 
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Greek  colony  ;  but  of  course  it  took  its  name  from  the  river,  just 
as  Isca  Duniniorum  (Exeter)  took  its  name  from  the  river  Isca, 
or  Exe,  and  as  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon)  took  its  name  from  the 
Isca,  or  Usk.  The  territory  of  the  Kimmerioi,  which  the 
Scythians  appropriated,  had  indeed  extehded  to  the  Tyias ;  for 
they  buried  nigli  to  its  eastern  bank  the  bodies  of  their  royal 
clan  when  it  i'ell  in  the  civil  broil  that  ensued  on  the  Scythian 
invasion*  :  hut,  large  river  as  it  was,  the  Tyras  may  well  have 
formed  the  boundary  of  a  nation  whose  centre  was  the  Crimean 
peninsula,  as  is  shown  by  their  having  protected  this  with  a  long 
rampartt ;  and,  if  so,  the  Thracians  would  certainly  at  that  time 
have  been  spread  over  the  sixty-mile  space  between  the  estuaries 
of  Ister  and  Tyras. 

But  were  they  not  spread  there  even  in  Herodotus's  own  time  ? 
It  is  remarkable  that,  when  beginning  to  describe  Scythia  in 
detail,  he  says,  "  Starting  from  the  Ister,  I  shall  now  describe 
the  measunMiients  of  tlie  seashore  of  Scythia.  Immediately 
that  the  Ister  is  crossed.  Old  Scythia  begins,  and  continues  as 
far  as  the  city  called  Carcinitis  fronting  towards  the  south  wind 
and  midday.  "J  Now  by  Old  Scythia  he  could  not  have  meant 
that  part  of  the  Scythians'  dominion  in  which  they  originated ; 
for  he  had  already  given  his  opinion  that  they  had  wandered 
from  Asia  and  crossed  the  Volga  when  they  attacked  the 
Kimmerioi  and  took  their  place  in  Southern  Eussia§  ;  and 
elsewhere  he  states  that  the  Sacae,  who  dwelt  by  the  Bactrians 
and  Caspians — that  is,  in  Turkestan — were  a  branch  of  the 
Scythian  race.||  Therefore  by  the  phrase  in  question  he  must 
have  meant  a  part  of  Scythia  that  used  (in  his  opinion)  to  be 
occupied  by  Scythians,  but  was  now  filled  with  other  tribes, 
though  tribes  that  obeyed  Scythia's  king.  Again,  Strabo  says  that 
the  Getse  and  the  Mysi,  two  Thracian  tribes,  were  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ister,  when  some  of  the  Mysi  came  southwards 
and  eastward  and  conquered  the  region  in  Asia,  which  was  in 
his  time  called  Mysia.1[  But  in  the  latter  statement  he  must 
have  referred  to  a  real  or  fancied  migration  many  centuries 
before  his  own  time**  ;  since  tlie  Mysi  were  already  in  Asia 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  in  h.c.  48-1-,  and  marched  in  Iiis 
army  clad  and  accoutred  as  Herodotus  describes  them.  Thus 
Strabo,  who  was  of  course  thoroughly  familiar  with  Herodotus's 


♦  Her.  IV,  11  {cf.  Bible  Pedigree  I,  6-7). 

+  Strabo  XI,  it,  T),  and  B.P.,  p.  6. 

X  Her.  IV,  99  (llawliiisou's  Tranal.  verified). 

§  Id.  IV,  11.  !|  Id.  VII,  64  and  III,  93. 

%  Strab.  VII,  iii,  2.  **  (b.c.  10.) 
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account  of  the  invasion,  must  have  intended  to  place  the 
settlement  of  those  Thracian  tribes  beyond  the  Ister  at  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  But,  according  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century 
that  the  Scythians  took  the  place  of  the  Kimmerians.*  We 
may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  Thracian  tribes  were 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Ister  up  to  the  Tyras  when  the 
Kimmerioi  occupied  southern-most  Eussia,  and  that  by 
Herodotus's  time  they  had  pushed  their  settlements  along  the 
coast  up  to  Carcinitis — that  is,  about  three  times  as  far. 

The  Kimmeric  name  for  the  river  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Danaster:  the  name  Tyras  must  therefore  have  been  Thracian ; 
and  what  more  natural  than  that  the  Thracians  should  bestow 
the  name  of  their  ancestor  upon  their  boundary-stream  !  And 
his  name  it  is,  with  such  simple  phonetic  changes  as  always 
occur  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries  :  thus  the  Teutonic  sharp 
th  has  become  t  ov  d  in  all  the  Teutonic  languagesf  except 
English  and  Icelandic :  while  y  in  English,  which  used  to  be 
sounded,  as  it  still  is  in  Swedish,  Uke  the  French  u,  has  become 
^,  first  with  either  the  ee  or  the  ^  sound,  and  then  very  often 
with  the  sound  heard  in  hite.X  The  Kussians  have  since 
drawn  the  name  back  closer  to  its  original  form  ;  for,  in 
succession  to  the  city  Tyras,  they  have  a  city  about  seventy 
miles  up  the  stream  called  Tiraspol. 

We  may  note  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  proper,  a  headland  called 
Tiriza,  or  Tiristis,  and  a  town  called  Tiristasis.  But  now  we  turn 
southward,  and  find  that  the  Thracians  had  in  classic  times 
penetrated  nearly  as  far  from  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora, 
in  that  direction  as  the  Ister  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Crestonia,  who  refused 
submission  to  Xerxes,  was  a  Thracian,§  Mela  (about  B.C.  40) 
describes  Chalcidice  as  part  of  Thrace,||  and  Strabo  declares 
that  in  his  time  (about  B.C.  10)  the  Thracians  were  occupying 
Macedonia  and  part  of  Thessaly.lF 

Unless  indeed  the  Thracian  people,  known  to  us  under 
another  name,**  at  one  time  possessed  the  whole  of  Greece,  the 

*  Her.  I,  15,  16  (Ardys  reigned  674-626,  Alyattes  615-559). 

t  Cp.  e.g.  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanh  and  thyn  or  thin^  Eng.  thank^  thin, 
Swed.  tack,  tiin  (=  tiin)  and  Ger.  dank,  diinn. 

X  Cp.  A.-S.  mys,  fijllan,  with  E.  mice,  fill,  and  the  changes  already 
noted  in  the  names  of  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  whose  name  must  in 
turn  have  been  pronounced  Gomer,  Gumer,  Giimer  and  Glimmer,  Gimmer, 
Kummer,  Kiujmer,  Kimber,  and  Kumber.     (See  also  Final  Notes.) 

§  Her.  VIII,  116.  ||  Mel.  c.  ii. 

IT  Strab.  VII,  vii,  1.  **  See  pp.  16-17. 
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river  Titaresios  in  Northern  Thessaly,  with  its  remarkable 
alternative  name  of  Europos,  probably  marked  the  limit  of  their 
advance  as  a  nation  southward,*  just  as  the  Tyras  for  a  lon<;- 
while  marked  tlie  limit  of  their  advance  northward.  It  is 
strange  tliat  each  time  this  name  Europus  occurs  upon  our 
continent — twice  for  a  town  and  once  for  a  river — it  is  in 
Macedonia  or  Thessaly,  within  the  Thracian  sphere  ;  and  wliere 
it  occurs  upon  another  continent,  it  has  simply  been  transferred 
through  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Western  Asia,  displacing 
the  older  names — Rhagae,  Carchemish,  and  Dura. 

Whence  had  tlie  Thracians  come  ere  they  spread  thus  north- 
ward and  southward  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  beyond  ? 

There  were  Thynians  in  Thrace,  and  Tliynians  and  Bithynians 
in  Asia,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo  ;  and  these 
writers  concur  in  calling  them  one  Thracian  people.  Strabo 
ranks  their  next  Asiatic  neighbours,  the  Mygdones,  also  with 
the  Thracians  ;  and  both  he  and  Herodotus  speak  of  Mysi  in 
Thrace  and  Mysi  in  Asia,  Strabo  calling  them  a  Thracian  tribe, 
as  we  have  seen.f  Lastly,  Herodotus  calls  the  Mysi  colonists 
of  the  Lydians,  and  states  that  in  Xerxes'  army  they  marched 
under  the  same  commander,  Artaphernest :  while  elsewhere  he 
gives  the  tradition  of  the  Carians  that  they,  the  Lydians,  and 
the  Mysians  were  brother-peoples,  descended  from  three 
brothers  Car,  Lydos,  and  Mysos ;  in  proof  of  which  they  showed 
in  their  own  country§  a  temple  of  the  Carian  Zeus,  in  which  the 
three  nations  had  a  common  right  of  worship.  The  historian  adds 
(and  surely  he  well  knew,  since  his  native  town  of  Halicarnassus 
was  only  fifty  miles  away) :  "  These  truly  have  the  right;  but  men 
who  belong  to  any  other  nation, even  if  they  have  come  to  use  the 
same  language  as  the  Carians,  do  not  share  the  right  with  them."|| 

Yet  that  a  large  and  original  element  in  the  population  of 
Lydia  could  not  have  been  descended  from  Lydus  is  elsewhere 
proved  by  our  author  himself.  The  people  of  Lydia,  he  tells 
us  in  another  passage,  were  originally  called  MaeoniansIF ;  and 
Homer,  who  nowhere  speaks  of  Lydians,**  tells  of  a  contingent 
of  Maeonians  who  came  to  fight  for  King  Priam  of  Troy  from 


*  Of.  p.  14  foot ;  p.  19  end. 

t  Her.  I,  28  ;  VII,  75  ;  Stiab.  VII,  iii,  2. 

I  The  Carians  were  not  under  the  same  command,  simply  because  they 
were  a  sailor-folk  and  furnished  seventy  ships  with  fighting  crews  to 
Xerxes  (Her.  vii,  92). 

§  At  Mylasa,  an  inland  city  of  theirs. 

II  Her.  I,  171.  If  Her.  1,7. 
♦♦  Ihid.f  note  by  Rawlinson  and  Grant. 
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the  Gygaean  Lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus*  — well  known 
features  of  Lydia. 

The  Maeonians  took  the  name  of  Lydians,  our  author  adds, 
from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys  ;  who  reigned  a  long  wliile  before 
1217  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Agron  ascertained  from 
Herodotus's  chronology  ;t  though  it  is  far  more  likely  that  they 
as  Maeonians  were  then  conquered  by  a  tribe  bearing  the  name 
of  Lydians  ;  and  that  tliere  was  such  a  tribe  previously  dwelling 
to  the  east  of  them  and  descended  fiom  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of 
Shem,  I  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  show. 

The  Carians  claimed  to  be  aborigines  of  Caria.  The  only 
other  account  thiit  we  possess  of  their  origin — that  given  by  the 
Cretan sj — makes  out  that  they  formerly  dwelt  in  Crete  under 
the  name  of  Leleges,  and  that  there  under  King  Minos  and  his 
successors  they  became  the  most  famous  warriors  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  inventors  of  crests  upon  helmets,  leather  handles 
for  shields,  and  the  first  devices  upon  shields  ;  but  that  they 
were  at  length  driven  out  by  the  loniaus  and  Doriaus. 
Thucydides,  however,  really  supports  the  ibrmer  account, 
besides  showing  how  the  race  spread  in  the  early  ages,  when  he 
states  and  gives  strong  evidence,  that  before  the  time  of  Minos 
the  "  Carians  "  (not  Leleges)  settled  most  of  the  yl^'.gean  Islands, 
but  were  great  pirates,  until  under  the  sailorly  Minos  navigation 
iuiproved  between  them,  and  he  compelled  those  who  still 
carried  on  piracy  to  emigrate. § 

In  either  case,  the  Carians  did  not  form  part  of  any  con- 
quering race  called  Lydians ;  and  we  nmst  therefore  conclude 
that  they  were  a  brother  people  to  the  Maeonians — a  conclusion 
that  is  confirmed  by  tlie  fact  that  Herodotus  describes  as 
Maeonians  a  people  living  in  the  mountains  on  the  side  of 
Caria  remote  from  Lydia,  the  Cabalians  ;||  so  that  beyond  doubt 
the  foundation  stock  of  both  Lydians  and  Carians  was 
Maeonian. 

Now,  just  as  we  found  the  only  local  names  fiom  which  the 
term  Europe  could  have  spread  to  have  originally  been  bestowed 
upon  a  river  and  two  towns  within  the  sphere  of  Thracian 
settlement  in  Europe,  and  not  far  from  where  the  Thracians 
must  have  first  passed  over  to  our  Continent,  so  do  we  find  the 
only  local  name  from  which  the  term  Asia  could  have  spread 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  a  tril)o  in  Thracian  Lydia — the 


*  Horn.  11. ,  II,  864-6.  t  Cp.  Her.  I,  7.  13-16,  and  25. 

I  Her.  I,  171.  §  Thuc.  I,  8.  |1  Her.  vii,  77. 
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tribe  called  Asias  at  Sardis.*  The  Lydians  indeed  claimed  that 
the  tribe  and  the  continent  both  crot  their  names  from  Asieus,  a 
nephew  of  Atys,  their  first  Kingf;  which  amounts  to  saying 
that  he  gave  his  name  to  the  tribe,  wlio  were  his  descendants,  and 
to  their  territory  (as  was  likely  enough  considering  its  small 
relative  size  and  the  great  length  of  time  that  had  intervened), 
luid  that  they  passed  it  on  as  the  name  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
the^gean  Sea,  the  intercourse  of  divers  nations  across  that  sea 
gradually  causing  the  name  to  be  applied  to  all  lands  however 
remote  that  lay  eastward  of  the  ^gean.  It  was  natural  indeed 
that  the  Thracian  people,  which  was  the  first  to  occupy  opposite 
sides  of  the  ^gean  and  hold  them  concurrently  for  ages,  should 
be  the  first  to  bestow  on  the  two  continents  their  respective 
names.j 

In  the  reign  of  Atys,  the  father  of  Lydos,  and  therefore 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  were  still  all  Maeonians  or  of 
Thracian  blood,  a  famine  befell  the  country,  as  Herodotus 
narrates,  the  scarcity  lasting  eighteen  years,  until  at  last  the 
King  made  his  people  draw  lots  for  half  of  them  to  stay  in 
their  native  land  and  half  to  emigrate ;  and  those  upon  w])oni 
the  lot  fell  to  depart  went  down  to  Smyrna  under  the  leadership 
of  the  King's  son  Tyrsenos,  built  ships,  and  sailed  away  past 
many  settled  countries  until  they  reached  Umbria  (in  north 
central  Italy).  Here  they  landed  and  built  cities,  and  changed 
their  national  name,  calling  themselves  after  their  leader 
'  Tyrsenoi."§ 

Now,  whereas  Herodotus,  like  Hesicd  and  the  lyric  Homer 
before  him,|I  calls  a  certain  great  Italian  people  Tyrsenoi,  the 
later  Greek  writers  call  them  Tyrrhenoi  (Tyrrhenians),  and 
after  them  the  sea  that  lay  west  of  Italy  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
the  phonetic  change  being  like  that  of  khcrsoncsos  (peninsula) 
into  kherrhonesos^  or  like  that  of  porso  for  proso  (onwards) 
into  porro. 

*  Her.  IV,  45.  t  Ibid. 

I  The  other  supposed  origin  of  the  term  Euiope  from  the  conupt  myth 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  Herodotus^  dismisses  on  llie  ground  that  Europa 
was  a  Tyrian  woman,  who  wandered  to  Chete  and  to  Lycia,  but  never 
reached  our  continent  (ibid.)  ;  wliile  the  derivation  of  Asia  from  the  hke- 
named  wife  of  Prometheus  we  may  equally  dismiss  on  tlie  ground  that 
the  deeds  of  Prometheus,  if  iliey  are  anything  but  fabulous,  point  to  a 
period  l>eff)re  the  Flood. 

^5  Her.  I,  94. 

II  Jbid.,  and  163  ;  Hes.  T/ieo(/.,  1015-6  ;  Carm.  Ilomerica,  vi,  6-8. 

%  And  the  original  Chersonesus  was  the  Thracian  one,  beside  the 
Hellespont. 
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The  main  part  of  the  story  is  doubtless  true  ;  the  early 
Lydians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  same  as  the  Carians, 
must  have  been  venturous  seamen ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  when 
we  remember  the  name  of  the  Lydian  capital,  Sardis,*  that  the 
next  land  to  the  southern  part  of  Tyrrhenia  is  the  great  island 
which  the  Greeks  called  Sardo  (Sardinia).  That  it  was 
Sardinia  rather  than  Tyrrhenia,  or  Etruria,  itself  that  was 
colonised  by  those  Lydians  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
strange  utterance  of  Histiaios  of  Miletos  to  King  Darius 
Hystaspes  on  a  memorable  occasion  :  when  the  king  wrongfully 
reproached  him  with  the  loss  of  Sardis,  which  had  been  captured 
and  burnt  by  a  Grecian  force  during  his  attendance  at  court,  he 
said  that,  with  royal  permission,  he  would  return  to  the  Ionian 
coast,  quell  the  outbreak,  arrest  his  careless  or  treacherous 
deputy,  and  not  change  Ids  tunic  until  he  had  made  tributary 
to  the  king,  Sardo,  the  biggest  island  in  the  world.f 

But,  again,  we  find  in  Lydia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster, 
in  what  must  have  been  the  very  centre  of  the  country  when 
Lydia  and  Caria  formed  one  state — in  old  Maeonian  or 
Thracian  times — a  town  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyrrha,!  and 
therefore  most  likely  in  more  ancient  times,  Tyrsa  ;  so  that  the 
emigrants  to  Italy  may  well  have  borne  the  iiame  Tyrsenoi  ere 
they  started.  That  this  name  enfolds  the  name  of  the  Bible 
patriarch  and  links  together  the  Thracian  stock  in  another 
direction,  we  shall  presently  see. 

We  have  seen  that  the  people  of  Etruria  or  Tuscany  were  called 
by  the  early  Greeks  Tyrsenoi ;  by  the  early  Eomans  they  were 
called  Etrusci,  and  by  themselves  in  classic  Latin  times  Easena.§ 
Combining  Tyrsenoi  with  Itasena,  we  find  that  the  original  name 
must  have  been  Tyrascna  ;  and,  as  -ci  was  a  common  ethnic 
ending  in  Latin  like  -lkol  in  Greek,  and  as  tlie  initial  E- 
disappears  in  the  later  Eoman  form  TusciW  and  is  therefore 
probably  a  mere  determinative,  there  is  nothing  in  Etrusci  to 
militate  against  this  conclusion.  Tyrascna  was  therefore  the 
pristine  name  of  this  people. 

"  When  Kome  was  in  its  infancy  they  were  a  very  powerful 
nation,  Avith  dominions  extending  from  the  Alps  and  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Vesuvius  and   the  Gulf  of 


*  Properly  Sardeis  and  declined  as  a  pku-al  word,  and  so  doubtless 
denoting  the  original  tribe.  t  Hei-.  V",  106. 

X  And  nowTira.     §  Dionys.  Halic.(B.c.  7)i.  30,  Fao-eVo,  var.  led.  Paa-evua. 

II  On  the  Engubine  Tablets  they  are  called  Tursci  (Lepsius,  Tablets 
III,  17,  Imcript.  Umbr.  et  Osc^  p.  15). 
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Sorrento,  on  tlie  other.  These  dominions  may  he  divided  into 
three  great  districts,  ("ircumpadane  Etruria  in  the  north,  Etniria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Canipanian  Etruria  in  the  south  ;  and 
in  each  of  these  districts  there  were  twelve  princi])al  cities  or 
states,  which  formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection.  But 
through  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls  in  the  north  and  of  the 
Sahines,  Samnites,  and  Greeks  in  the  south,  the  Etruscans 
became  confined  witliin  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper. 

"  Here,  however,  they  continued  long  to  flourish.  They  were 
a  highly  civilized  people  ;  and  from  them  the  Eomans  borrowed 
many  of  their  religious  and  political  institutions."*  To  this 
abstract  from  Smith's  shorter  classical  dictionary,  one  might 
add  that  the  Etruscans  were  noted  for  their  beautiful  desimis 
on  pottery,  and  that  the  first  Etruscan,  king  of  Komef 
carried  out  a  grand  piece  of  engineering  there — the  making  of 
the  great  drain — which  lias  stood  until  this  day. 

Besides  the  name  that  it  bears  itself,  we  find  at  least  two 
local  names  in  Etruria  enwrapping  the  primeval  patronymic 
Tyras ;  for  in  the  Hirpinian  territory,  just  to  the  east  of 
Vesuvius,  stood  in  early  classic  times  the  town  of  Taurasia,J 
and  in  the  midst  of  Etruria  Proper  stretched  for  16  miles 
each  way  the  great  lake  Trasumenus.§ 

Again  we  find  among  the  Taurini—  a  Ligurian  tribe,  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  distinctly  say — the  city  of  Turin,  which  under 
the  emperors  was  called  Augusta  Taurinorum,  but  more 
anciently  Taurasia.  Now  mountain  tribes  are  the  most 
tenacious  of  their  nationality ;  they  appear  to  prize  indepen- 
dence more  than  do  dwellers  upon  plains,  while  their  lands  are 
less  coveted  by  conquerors :  hence  they  often  remain  unmixed 
in  race  and  continue  to  use  their  own  pristine  language  and 
customs,  while  their  former  countrymen  of  the  plain  have 
exchanged  theirs  for  a  richer  but  more  anomalous  medley  of 
Ujngues,  and  for  customs  more  reliiied,  but  sometimes  less 
innocent.  For  illustrations  of  this,  our  minds  turn  to  the 
Highland  (raels,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Basques,  who  have  all 
retained  their  languages  and  many  of  their  customs  through  the 
lapse  of  many  ages.  We  have  just  had  an  indication  that  the 
Taurini  long  maintained  their  identity  as  part  of  the  race  of 
the  Tyrasena ;  let  us  now  turn  westward  to  other  mountaineers. 
And  first,  the  name  liaeti  renjinds  us  of  the  Kasena,  with  whom, 


*  Smith's  Sm.  Class.  Ih'cL,  *'  Etruria."  t  TarquiniuB  PriscUH. 

t  The  modem  village  TauiaHi  records  its  name. 
S  Now  called  TraBimeno. 
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like  the  Tauriiii,  they  were  once  contiguous,  and,  as  Roman 
writers  say,  had  formed  one  people.*  As  a  fact,  what  name  do 
we  now  find  borne  by  the  land  of  the  llaeti  ? — Tyrol.  The 
Raeti,  like  the  Rasena,  had  thus  evidently  dropped  their  first 
syllable.  Re-add  it,  and  you  get  Tyraeti  or,  pursuing  the 
analogy  further  back,  Tyraseti.  Passing  along  the  Tyrolese 
mountains,  we  reach  the  southern  part  of  Noricum  (Carinthia 
and  Styria),  which,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  settled  by  the 
Celtic  Norici,  who  in  older  times  had  borne  the  name  of  TauriscLj 
But  a  people  does  not  change  its  name  unless  it  is  conquered 
or  absorbed  by  another  nation ;  the  Celtic  Norici  had  doubtless 
subdued  the  older  Taurisci,  who,  lying  next  to  the  "  Tyraseti  " 
and  on  spurs  of  the  same  mountain-chain,  had  once  been 
Tyrasici.  Just  south  of  them  lie  the  Japodes,  inhabiting,  as 
Strabo  tells  us,  the  Mons  Albius,  "  which  is  the  end  of  the 
Alps.  Their  weapons  indeed  are  Celtic,"  he  writes,  "  but  they 
tattoo  their  bodies  like  the  other  Illyrians  and  Thracians  "t — a 
custom  noted  among  the  Thracians  by  Herodotus,  who  says 
that  among  all  their  tribes  but  three  which  he  has  mentioned, 
to  be  tattooed  is  a  sign  of  noble  birth,  and  not  to  be  tattooed  of 
the  re  verse.  § 

Thus  Strabo's  language  indicates  not  only  that  the  Japodes, 
the  Illyrians,  and  the  Thracians  had  an  important  custom  in 
common,  but  that  they  were  all  parts  of  one  nationality  ;  and, 
in  keeping  with  this,  we  find  a  towm  called  Tauris  in  Dalmatian 
Illyricum,  as  we  find  also  a  Tauriana  in  the  neighbouring  state 
of  Paeonia,  and  a  Tauresium  in  Thrace  itself.  In  Pannonia  (or 
south-western  Hungary)  again,  we  find  a  Taurunium.  Passing 
north-eastward,  we  next  enter  the  land  of  the  Agathyrsi,  whose 
customs,  as  we  have  learnt,  greatly  resembled  those  of  the 
Thracians,  and  who,  along  with  the  Thracian  Getae,  afterwards 
formed  tlie  chief  population  of  the  Roman  province  Dacia  :  the 
last  two  syllables  of  their  name  seem  again  to  enwrap  the 
venerable  patronymic  ;  and  so  do  the  first  two  of  another  Dacian 
tribe,  the  Teuristoi,  dwelling  in  Ptolemy's  time  (140  a.d.)  near 
the  sources  of  the  Tyras.||  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
the  knowledge  of  most  of  these  names  in  Taur — and  Te^ir — we 
are  indebted  to  Greek  geographers,  and  that  the  second  vowel 
is  the  Greek  v,  like  the  one  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of 
Tyras  :  so  the  resemblance  is  greater  than  at  first  sight  appears.lT 


*  Justin,  XX,  5  ;  Pliny,  III,  24.  +  Strabo.,  IV,  vi,  9,  VII,  ni,  2  ; 

Pliny,  III,  23.       |  Strab.  VII,  v,  4.  §  Her.  V,  6. 

II  Ptol.,  VIII,  viii.  IT  But  see  p.  18,  Final  Notes. 
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We  have  now  completed  the  circuit  back  to  Thrace,  and  have 
thus  linked  the  settlements  of  the  great  family  of  Tliiras  as  far 
west  as  Italy  with  its  earlier  seats  in  tlie  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
its  still  earlier  haunts  in  Asia  Minor. 

We  can  trace  its  previous  migration  a  stage  or  two  further 
back.  About  220  miles  due  east  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrha,  or  say 
210  miles  by  the  high  road,  stood  Tyriaeum  in  Lycaonia.  And 
with  this  we  may  compare  the  fact  that  the  Cabalians,  who 
occupied  a  small  state  just  east  of  Caria  were  Maeonians,  and 
that  in  Xerxes'  army  they  had  the  same  equipment  as  the 
Cili(dans.  Does  not  this  point  to  near  relationship,  indicating 
that  at  all  events  a  portion  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  Cilicia 
(doubtless  the  mountaineer  portion,  for  tlie  Caballi  were  moun- 
taineers) belonged  to  the  Maeonian,  or  Tyrsenian,  or  Thirasian 
race  ?  Again,  why  is  the  chain  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  to  have 
its  name  derived  from  the  Aramean  Tili\  a  liigh  mountain  ?  Tlie 
Aranieans  proper  never  extended  up  to  the  range ;  and  the 
Assyiians  and  Babylonians,  who  in  turn  did  so  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  in  all,  only  touched  it  for  one-fourth  of  its 
length ;  while,  long  before  they  achieved  any  permanent 
conquest  tliere,  they  must  have  in  their  correspondence  with 
other  nations  have  read  and  written  the  name  of  the  range 

o 

hundreds  of  times — an  older  name  given  to  it  by  some  nation 
that  dwelt  along  its  slopes.  I  submit  that,  as  we  have  seen  the 
Tyr-  of  7'yras  change  to  Taur-  in  Europe,  so  did  it  in  Asia ;  and 
that,  since  various  tokens  point  to  the  original  family  of  Tyras 
as  having  inhabited  and  moved  along  the  Taurus  in  the  earliest 
times,  tlie  range  was  called  after  the  patriarch  Tiras,  when  the 
other  families  of  Japhet  and  Shem  found  him  and  the  early 
generations  of  his  descendants  building  tlieir  huts  and  grazing 
their  flocks  upon  its  slopes. 

It  is  possible  that  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Greek  Heroic  Age 
is  that  of  Tiras  or  Thiras  himself.  According  to  different 
authors,  the  blind  seer  Teiresias  had  the  privilege  granted  him 
from  heaven  "  to  live  either  tlirough  seven  or  through  nine 
generations  ;  while  he  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  mythical 
history  of  Greece,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  event  with  which 
he  is  not  connected."* 

We  will  now  pass  beyond  Italy,  and  see  whether  we  can 
trace  the  progeny  of  Tiras  in  Western  P^urope.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  an  important  Taurasia  in  Italian  Liguria: 
in  Gallic  Liguria  we  have  a  place  called  by  l^linyf  Tarusco, 


♦  Smith,  Diet.  Myth.  "  Teiresias  "  ;  cf.  p.  8,  Titarmos.        t  III,  v  (iv). 
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but  now  Tarascon  ;  on  the  Grallic  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  east- 
ward a  mediaeval  Castruni  Tarasco,  now  also  Tarascon  ;  and  in 
Aquitania,  on  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  tribe 
Tarusates.*  After  this  no  relic  of  the  patriarchal  name  is  found 
with  any  certainty.  The  point  in  the  westward  migration  was 
here  so  remote  and  must  have  taken  so  many  ages  to  reach, 
that  the  forefathers'  name,  if  forefather  he  was,  at  last  dropt 
into  oblivion  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  appears  up  to  the  end  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  disappears  upon  the  south 
side,  shows  both  that  the  first  colonists  of  Spain  crossed  these 
mountains  to  enter  that  country,  and  that  they  crossed  very 
slowly  and  gradually.  It  is  true  that  the  prefix  Tur-  occurs  in 
the  names  of  many  tribes  or  places  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Pyi'enees  ;  but  Isaac  Taylor  informs  us  that  this  is  cut 
short  from  a  Basque  or  Iberian  word  meaning  fountain  :  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  other  plan  of  linking  the  nations  together — 
the  one  so  largely  adopted  in  my  former  paper. 

The  Basques  now  occupy  the  south-west  corner  of  France 
below  the  Adour,  and  the  three  small  adjoining  provinces  of 
Spain  called  the  Biscayan  :  they  are  the  last  remnant  of  the  Iberi, 
who  once  occupied  the  whole  of  Spain  and  a  much  larger  corner 
of  France  than  now,  known  as  Aquitania,  and  extending  up  to 
the  Garumna.  Long  before  the  lioman  conquest  of  Spain, 
however,  the  Kelts,  or  Gauls,  had  penetrated  through  their 
lines,  probably  after  forcing  them  back  from  a  still  larger 
Aquitania,  and  liad  estabhshed  a  purely  Keltic  nation  in  the 
north-west  of  the  peninsula  known  as  the  Callaici  (now  as  the 
Galicians),  and  a  nation  of  mingled  blood  in  the  centre — the 
Celtiberi.  Now,  to  find  out  whether  these  Iberi  had  previously 
settled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  let  us  take  some  of  their 
commonest  geographical  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  see  if  we 
can  find  them  in  other  countries;  and,  above  all,  if  we  can 
thus  identify  the  Iberi,  or  Basques,  with  the  Ligurians  and 
Etruscans,  for  then  we  shall  have  proved  the  progeny  of  Tiras 
to  have  reached  and  colonised  Spain  also. 

Firstly,  asta  in  Basque  means  a  rock  ;  and  we  have  Hasta 
(now  Asta)  in  Baetica,  or  southern  Iberian  Spain: 
Hasta  in  Etruria,  and  Hasta,  or  Asta  (now  Asti),  in 
Italian  Liguria ;  as  we  also  have  Astacus  and  its  gulf 
in  Bithynia,  and  Astai,  a  population  in  Thrace. 


*  Compare  also  Tarus  (now  Taro),  the  name  of   a  river  in  Itahan 
Liguria,  which  runs  past  Parma  into  the  Padus  (Po). 
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Secondly,  -ura  in  Basque  means  water:  and  we  liave 
Astura  in  "Baetica  (Spain),  Astura  in  Latiiini  (Italy), 
and  Astyra  twice  in  the  Troad ;  as  we  have  also 
Ihu'o  in  Tarraconensis  (Spain),  Iliiro  in  Aquitania 
(South-west  I^Yance),  and  lUyris,  or  more  rarely 
Illyria  (extended  in  lUyricum),  a  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and,  again,  Uria,  stated  by 
Taylor  to  be  a  Basque  town  or  village,  Uria  in 
Apulia  and  in  Calabria  (Italy)  ;  Hyria  in  Campania 
(Italy),  and  Lake  Hyria  in  ^tolia  (Greece);  and, 
yet  again,  Urbiaca  in  Tarraconensis  (Iberian  Spain), 
also  Urbina — Taylor  ;  two  towns  called  Urbinum,  or 
Urvinum,  in  Umbria  (Italy),  and  a  Lake  Urbino 
between  Umbria  and  Etruria. 

Thirdly, Itnrissa in  Basque  means  a  fountain;  and  we  have 
Tyrissa  in  Macedonia. 

Fourthly,  Bi  is  an  Iberian,  or  Basque,  prefix  ;  and  we  have 
the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  Aquitania  Proper,  the 
Bituriges  Cubi  in  wider  Aquitania,  and  Biturgia  in 
Etruria. 

Fifthly,  Ar-  is  an  Iberian,  or  Basque,  prefix  ;  and  we  have 
the  Arevaci,  a  people  in  Spain,  the  Arvernus 
Mountains  in  greater  Aquitania,  tlie  Arnus  Eiver  in 
Etruria,  Arpinum  in  Latium,  Arpi  in  Apulia,  and 
the  rivers  Arda  and  Ardiscus  in  Thrace  Proper. 

Ar-  is  also  a  common  prefix  in  the  heart  of  Western 
Asia,  but  not  near  to  Tiirace  ;  and  Tlirace  certaiidy  did 
not  get  colonised  from  Armenia  or  Persia. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  aS'^'-,  which  is  an  Iberian  prefix, 
and  which  we  find  in  : — 

Sigarra  in  Tarraconensis  (Iberian  Spain) ; 

Siculi  or  Sicani,  the  original  name  of  the  Sicilians  ;* 

Sicyon,  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece,  situated  in 
Northern  Peloponnesus  ;  and 

Sigeum  in  tlie  Troad. 

Lastly,  whereas  -nla  is  an  Iberian  suffix,  heard,  for  instance, 
in  Ilipula,  the  name  of  three  towns  and  a  mountain 
in  Baetica  (Spain),  we  find  it  in  the  name  of  a 
mountain  pass  in  tlie  Grisons  (Kaetia) — the  Albula 
Pass,  and  in  Allnda,  the  first  name  of  the  Tiber.f 


♦  Also  two  rivers  Silarus  in  the  northern  and  middle  Apennines. 
t  Pliny,  I,  30. 
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It  will  occur  to  some  that  this  community  of  nomenclature 
is  so  widespread  that  the  Thirasians,  Thracians,  oi'  Tyrsenoi 
must  have  once  quite  pervaded  each  of  the  three  great 
peninsulas  of  Europe ;  and  therefore  that  they  must  be 
identical  with  the  Pelasgoi,  who  in  a  remote  period  peopled 
Greece  and  Southern  Italy,  and  who,  Herodotus  says,  still  spoke 
a  tongue  quite  differing  from  Greek  where  they  were  isolated 
from  the  Greeks ;  and,  while  Smith's  Dictionarif  of  Classical 
Geography  builds  up  a  careful  argument  to  show  that  the 
Thracians  and  the  Pelasgoi  were  one  people,  Professor  Oscar 
Meuthelius  contends  that  the  names  Pelasgoi  and  Tyrsenoi  are 
freely  interchanged  by  the  early  Greek  writers.  I  am  struck 
by  the  fact,  however,  that  in  the  passage  cited  Herodotus,  in  one 
of  his  examples,  uses  the  words :  "  Those  Pelasgoi,  for  instance, 
who  live  at  Creston  above  the  Tyrsenoi,"  showing  that  he  did 
not  deem  the  Pelasgoi  to  be  identical  with  the  Tyrsenoi. 

I  must  now  revert  to  the  passage  quoted  in  my  former  paper 
from  Tacitus's  Agricola  respecting  the  natives  of  South  Wales 
and  Cornwall  in  his  days.  "  The  dark  faces  of  the  Silures  and 
their  usually  curly  locks,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Spain  lies 
over  against  them,  creates  a  belief  that  ancient  Iberians  crossed 
over  and  took  possession  of  this  region  as  a  settlement."*  It  is 
the  belief  of  Professor  Khys,  the  philologist,  that  such  an 
admixture  is  what  has  caused  the  divergence  of  Welsh  from 
other  Keltic  languages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Mons. 
George  Lecoat  (or  Arcoat),  a  Breton  pastor  and  antiquary, 
assures  me  that  the  shorter  built  and  broad-faced  men  with 
black  eyes,  who  are  descended  from  the  Britons  who  escaped  to 
Armorica  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  occupy  a  distinct 
habitat  from  the  slender,  long-faced  men  with  brown  eyes  who 
are  descended  from  the  old  Veneti  and  Armoricans,t  and  that 
the  former  are  still  called  by  the  rest  Breiz,  or  tattooed  ones,J 
though  they  have  made  tattooing  very  popular  in  Brittany§  ever 
since  their  arrival  ages  ago. 

Yet  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Silures  to  sail  all  the  way 
from  Spain ;  since  from  Aquitania  (which  our  comparison  of 
geographical  names  has  shown  to  have  been  far  larger  than 
in  Cicsar's  day,   extending   on   one  side  probably  up  to  tlie 


*  Agricola,  XI. 

t  The  two  types  were  set  forth  by  a  uumbei  of  photogi'aphs  taken  for 
the  purpose  by  the  late  Gen.  Pitt  Kivei-s. 

:j:  The  generally-received  derivation  of  Ficti  (Picts). 
§  Cf.  what  is  said  about  the  Thracians  on  pp.  7,  «. 
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mouth  of  the  Loire)  they  might  have  sailed  through  a  cahner 
and  narrower  sea  to  Britannia. 

That  they  bestowed  on  our  island  that  name  Isaac  Taylor  is 
positive,  from  the  many  analogies  that  he  finds  in  Spain  where 
'tani  is  the  commonest  ending  for  the  name  of  q.  ndXmmn' -tania 
for  its  country.*  If  so,  it  is  a  justification  for  my  having  pursued 
so  far  in  your  hearing  the  wanderings  of  Thiras.  One  thing  is 
certain,  Sihires  has  a  doubly  Iberian  ring — at  its  beginning  and 
its  ending.  But  the  Scilly  Islands  were  called  by  the  Latins 
Silurum  Insulae.  Was  not  the  c  there  then,  or,  if  not,  where 
did  it  spring  from  ?  My  own  impression  is  that  the  full  name 
was  Siculurum  Insulae ;  and,  if  so,  it  would  make  the  proof  still 
stronger  that  tlie  children  of  Thiras  planted  settlements  all  down 
the  Italian  peninsula  ;  for,  according  to  early  traditions,  the 
dominion  of  the  Siculi  had  once  extended  far  up  into  Latium, 
where  they  built  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  long  before  Eome  was  born. 

There  is  more  truth  than  at  first  appears  in  the  myth  that 
Taras,  a  son  of  Poseidon,  the  sea-god,  rode  from  Greece  to  Italy 
on  a  dolphin  and  there  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum,  where  he 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

There  may,  too,  be  something  to  find  out  and  to  tell  about  an 
ecbstward  migration  of  part  of  the  great  family  of  Japhet's 
youngest  son.  Truly  in  his  case  is  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  "  God 
shall  enlarge  Japhet." 

Final  Notes. 

That  the  divers  geographical  and  national  names  which  we 
have  derived  from  Thiras  may  reasonably  be  derived  from  that 
name  by  phonetic  changes  commonly  occurring  in  other  words 
is  proved  by  the  following  examples : — 

1.  The  sound  I  passes  into  the  Swedish  if,  or  German  % 
( =  ^  before  French  n)  in  the  respective  series — Greek 
mintJia  [Latin  mentim  or  menta\  Anglo-Saxon  minte, 
English  7nint.  German  miinze,  Swedish  mynta ; 
Maeso-Gothic  ginnan,  Old  High  German  Ugimiany 
Grer.  and  Dutch  her/innen,  E.  hef/in,  Sw.  hegynna  ;  and 
A.-S.  wHngan  (to  press,  strain),  I)u.  winngen  (id.\ 
Low  Ger.  wringen  (to  twist  together),  O.H.G.  hringan 
(to  wring,  to  wrestle),  Ger  ringen  (to  wrestle),  whence 
Mid.  Eng.  ^vrinkel,  Old  Du.  ivrimkel,  Sw.  rynka. 


*  Carpetania,  Lusitania,  Tnrdetania  and  the  like— Namea  aird  Places^ 
p.  39. 
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2.  Swedish  y  passes  into  eu  (first  =  e  +  French  u,  as  often 

among  the  Swiss  now%  afterwards  =  our  oi)  in  the — 
A.-S.  fyr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  fyr  [Eng.  fire],  Ger.  /e-z^^' ; 
A.-S.  %r,  Dan.  %re,  Sw.  hyra  [Eng.  ^*re],  Ger. 
(obsolete)  heiier ;  and  Ice.  &^^^  (barter),  Dan.  hytte 
(barter,  booty),  Sw.  lyte  (barter,  share,  booty),  Ger. 
heute  (booty). 

3.  Anglo-Saxon  y  and  Swedish  u  {=  French  u  -\-  'W)  are 

interchanged  with  ait  in — A.-S.  hyd,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
hud,  O.H.G.  hut,  Ger.  haut :  and  Icelandic  skrufob, 
[E.  scrr/iv],  Sw.  skruf,  Ger.  sehrmibe. 

The  first  syllable  of  Titaresios  (see  p.  7)  is  heard  in  the 
names  of  three  noted  rivers  in  the  larger  Etruria — namely,  the 
Ticinus,  Tifernus,  and  Tiber — of  the  Tibiscus  in  Dacia,  the 
Tilurius  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Timacus  in  Moesia.  In  Sardinia 
we  have  the  Thyrsi,  reminding  us  of  the  Aga thyrsi. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Alves, 
the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  unanimously  accorded  to  the 
author  for  his  learned  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  time  did  not  admit  of 
discussion. 
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